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GENESIS FOR JUNIORS 


HE early chapters of the Book of Genesis often constitute 

quite a considerable difficulty for the teacher, lay, cleric 
or religious, of, say, Senior Secondary Modern boys or boys 
from the Middle group of the Grammar School upwards. Much 
of what he says he borrows perforce from the work of scholars. 
These, however, have sometimes a tendency to deal only with 
minutiae which the teacher feels to have no interest for him, and 
which only obscure the wood which he feels instinctively must 
lie hidden somewhere behind all the trees and little shrubs! 
Worse still, he feels that if he presents it to the boys as he took 
it from the scholars it will not only not appeal to them as a 
satisfactory answer to their difficulties ; it may even be regarded 
by them as a piece of special pleading ingeniously devised to 
explain away the difficulty rather than to answer it. At best, he 
feels, their reaction may be: it may be true, but if it is it takes a 
scholar to see it! There are ways round this, of course, and it 
may be that these somewhat disjointed thoughts on this rather 
delicate subject may be one such way round and may serve, 
at the same time, to explain Genesis more clearly and to give 
the boys a better grip of what it is all about, especially in those 
mysterious early chapters which deal with the ultimate origins 
of the Universe as we know it. 

And that is, perhaps, the very first point to make clear to 
them: the Book of Genesis is not an early adumbration of Sir 
James Jeans or Fred Hoyle; it is not an attempt to explain how 
the Universe, as we know it, came into existence. Genesis 
assumes that the world as we, and the Sacred Writers, know it 
came to have the shape in which we find it from having been 
something vastly different first. The way in which this hap- 
pened is not touched upon directly at all—except that God so 
willed it to happen. The answer to the question how the world 
came to have the shape it has is not given by the Sacred Writer 
at all, because he never raised that kind of question. The 
answer, as far as he was concerned, was simply the answer of 
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the Psalmist after him: Jpse dixit et facta sunt; ipse mandavit et 
creata sunt. In a word, Genesis is the prototype, not of The Stars 
in their Courses or The Mysterious Universe but of Sheehan’s 
Apologetics and Catholic Doctrine, Part I. 

As with so many other things, it may be as well to begin to 
illustrate our thesis at the end rather than at the beginning. And 
the best place to begin the study of Genesis is with the speech of 
Saint Paul to the Athenians recorded in the seventeenth chapter 

‘of the Acts: “God . . . who made the world, and all things 
therein . . . from one man .. . hath made the whole human 
race... being, therefore, the offspring of God, we ought not to 
think that the divine is like to. . . aught graven by. . . man.” 
For that was the mission of the Jew, as it is the mission of the 
heir to Judaism, the Christian: to proclaim that there is only 
one God, Yahweh, God of Israel, the Ultimate Source of every- 
thing that exists. Before he could proclaim it to others, the Jew 
had to be certain of it himself, and so that fundamental truth is 
recorded in the opening chapters of his Sacred Books and is 
repeated time and again throughout their pages down the 
successive ages. That was the general meaning of the Sacred 
Text which the Pharisee Saul had studied at that great fountain 
of Jewish knowledge, Jerusalem, at the feet of the Sage Gamaliel, 
and that was the message which the Christian Paul now pro- 
claimed to the pagan peoples to whom he was sent. It was not 
just the meaning which later generations saw in the Book. It 
was the meaning which the inspiring Spirit of God put into the 
Books through the influence He exerted on the minds and pens 
of the Sacred Writers who composed them. It is the meaning 
of the Books themselves, whether we consider them theologically 
from the point of view of their divine Author or historically 
from the point of view of their having originated also in the 
minds of men. 

That is the next point to stress: the Book was not written in 
English in 1956 but in Hebrew some thousands of years ago. It 
needs to be stressed. If we analyse our thoughts and our mis- 
conceptions on this matter we shall find that most of them—and 
most of those which trouble our boys—arise from a failure to 
appreciate that fact fully. Far be it from me, for example, to 
question the sensus plenior of ruach Elohim—as a matter of fact, I 
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| ama firm believer in it—but it is none the less true that whether 
God did or did not intend that we of a later day and a fuller 
revelation should see in this, in the light of our greater know- 
ledge, an adumbration of the Holy Spirit, He did not say 
| anything about the Holy Spirit to the Jews in these verses in 
Genesis. The phrase brought an altogether different picture to 
| the mind of the Jew who read it. Spiritus Dei_ferebatur super aquas 
might be adequate if we could ignore topography and the effect 
of the capital § on our minds, but the Spirit of God moved over the 
waters, no matter how we print that initial s, brings to our minds 
all subsequent revelation on the Holy Ghost whether we like 
it or not. For spiritus does mean “breath” in Latin, but spirit 
never did mean “breath” in English. Whatever ruach Elohim is, 
it is certainly neither the Spirit of God nor the spirit of God, and 
that type of misunderstanding must first be removed from the 
minds of our pupils before we can even begin to interpret the 
text to them. That ruach Elohim is not in the literal sense the 
Holy Ghost is something your pupil—formally or informally— 
is going to find out for himself one day in any event and it is 
bad pedagogics, to put it no higher, ever to teach anyone any- 
thing that he will afterwards have to unlearn. In this domain it 
may well prove tragic. The discovery that he has to unlearn 
this may lead him to distrust all he has been taught in this 
domain. As a modern French writer has put it: teaching the 
boy that the fish of Jonas is real with the same reality with which 
the Wood of the Cross is real may well prove the best way of 
producing the young worker or undergraduate who becomes 
sure that the Wood of the Cross is just as unreal as the fish of 
Jonas. The basic meaning of the text once established, the sensus 
plenior, if any, should be explained; and these should be kept 
clear in one’s own mind and in that of the pupil. Genesis is not 
to be read as though it were scholastic theology. If it must be 
categorized, it might be called Jewish Apologetics. 

Jewish apologetics was a very different thing from modern 
Apologetics. It was written for different times, and it was written 
“against” very different things. The Jew, like the rest of his 
fellow-Semites, did not doubt the Existence of God and so, 
until he came into contact with the Greeks, did not feel any par- 
ticular need to “prove” that Existence. And none of the pagans 
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who surrounded him and who thereby were a danger to his 
faith doubted that Existence either. It was, if one may so put it, 


not the existence of God, but the Identity and the Uniqueness — ; 


of God that concerned the Jew and his care was himself to F 
know and to affirm to others that there was only one “god”, 
with all that this implies, Yahweh, God of Israel. Mutatis 
mutandis, his position was summed up in the words of the old 
Irish king in the lines of Sir Samuel Ferguson that at least all 
Irish readers will recognize: 


Crom Cruach and his sub-gods twelve, 
Said Cormac, are but carven treene; 
The axe that made them, haft or helve, 
Hath worthier of our worship been. 


Opera manuum hominum, “‘they have eyes and see not, they have & 
ears and hear not’’. That was the kind of apologetic the Jew of 
those days needed. His temptation was not to abandon belief in 
“god” but “‘to have strange gods”, to exchange the True God, 
Yahweh, God of Israel, for the gods of the powerful nations by 


whom he was surrounded and from the midst of which he had 
himself “come out”’, from whom, having little or nothing of his 
own in the line of culture, he had borrowed even the very 
external forms of his worship of the True God Whose revelation 
he alone possessed and Whose revelation constituted almost the 
only thing he had not borrowed from the peoples round about 
him. He orientated his apologetic towards this need, positively 
and negatively, and this is an aspect of the Book of Genesis 
that has not, perhaps, received the attention that it merits, both 
for itselfand for its value in our Secondary Modern and Grammar 
Schools from the point of view of method. 

The aspect of the True God that most impressed the Jew— 
here a certain personal evaluation is inescapable—was His 
Omnipotence, both considered absolutely and considered in 
relation to the claims made by their supporters for the gods of 
the nations round about him. He used anthropomorphisms in 
his expression of his ideas about God. So do we. They are com- 
pletely inescapable, since the finite minds and words of men 
cannot encompass or adequately express the Infinite. Some- 
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» times he even borrowed the imagery of the pagans. So do we. 
| The Breviary hymn for the feast of Saint Vincent de Paul, for 
| instance, for those who say his “‘proper” Office, pays tribute to 
| him in the words: 


Pauperi quidquid pia dextra fudit 
Reddit Olympus, 


but that does not mean that those who say or sing those words 
have abandoned the worship of God for the gods of Greece and 
Rome! Why must we always regard Moses when he uses an 
anthropomorphism as being more affected by the baneful 
influence of Mr Sheed’s ‘‘Old Man with the Beard” than we are 
when we use one ourselves? Why do even reputable exegetes 
continue to write what one must really describe as “nonsense” 
when they describe the Jewish picture of God given in Genesis 
in terms of “potter’s wheels”? Why in this domain alone, 
almost, where we simply must use imagery even if we call it 
analogy today, do people still insist on taking at their pure 
face-value words of this kind? Why insist here, and here alone, 
on understanding a term always according to its etymology 
rather than its usage? Why the insistence that the Sacred Writer 
understood it etymologically even though the commentator 
himself, when he uses exactly the same kind of imagery, would 
scorn the idea that he therefore commits himself to the etymo- 
logical meaning of the term he uses? Why must Moses suffer this 
kind of criticism because he “describes” Yahweh-Elohim pro- 
ducing man in terms derived from the work of a potter on his 
wheel while Newman can get away with such appalling 
astronomy as is contained in the words “‘the sun sinks to rise 
again”—and not one of the assembled Fathers even thought of 
leaving the Synod in disgust? That point, too, must be brought 
home to the Secondary Modern boy or the Grammar School 
boy—not, of course, in these terms, necessarily, but in such a 
way that he can understand and appreciate it. It is doubtless 
true pedagogically—it just must be true, since all the books say 
it is true!—that the junior child has not only no trouble in 
accepting all these picturesque stories but that he positively 
welcomes and wallows in them. But even the junior child has, 
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or should have, a reverence for God, and his approach to God 
is, and should be, different from his approach to other things, 
For him, stories about God are necessarily and in intention 
‘true stories’. It does not worry him later to find out that the 
stories he heard about all the other things he hears stories about 
were “‘only stories” after all. It does worry him to hear that the 
stories he heard about God were “‘only stories” also. When he 
hears that, if one may so express it with all reverence, it is only 
too often and too tragically true that the baby goes out with the 
bath-water in which you, the teacher, have placed it, not the 
Sacred Writer of the Book of Genesis. The “‘mud-pie”’ picture 
of Creation is not in the Book of Genesis. It is a complication 
introduced by our insisting on taking terms in a way that the 
original writers did not take them, in a way that we do not 
dream of taking such terms ourselves when we meet them, or 
use them, outside the Bible. It is a complication introduced by 
our refusal to read the text carefully, even in the usual, Douay, 
translation, and by our insisting, wittingly or unwittingly, on 
taking these “‘primitive”’ stories as being more “primitive” than 
they are and on understanding them according to “primitive” 
ideas which the Sacred Writer cannot be shown to have. After 
all, there is not much “imagery”, primitive or other, in the 
first account of the Creation in the Book of Genesis and, what- 
ever their ultimate origin, the presence of the two accounts in 
the Book is due to the inspired mind and pen of a man or men 
who did not have contradictory ideas on the subject of Creation 
any more than did the inspiring Spirit of God Who is ultimately 
responsible for their presence there. If the Book of Genesis is 
opened again and read in that light, one searches in vain for the 
“stories” we often tell our children. Not that there are no 
stories in it but—with apologies to G. K. C.—that they are not 
that kind of story at all. We are in a different civilization, we 
and our children, and for some odd reason we insist on presen- 
ting the Immutable Truth to our children as though they lived 
in the time of Moses or soon after—or long before! 

Perhaps a New Testament example will make it clearer. In 
the Catechism which I learned in my youth there was a ques- 
tion ‘‘Who is my neighbour?” and the answer to it was: “My 
neighbour is mankind of every description, without any excep- 
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tion of persons, even those who injure us or differ from us in 
» religion.” When I grew up a bit, I opened the New Testament 
' and there I found exactly the same question put to our Lord 
' Himself—and I found exactly the same answer, point by point, 
' but expressed in a very different way: “‘a certain man went 
down from Jerusalem to Jericho . . . which of these three, in 
thy opinion, was neighbour to him who fell among robbers?” 
' It is surely not beyond the competence of even the average 

teacher whois really interested in his work to make the necessary 
| distinctions right from the beginning, right from the days when it is 
“her” rather than “‘his’” children that are involved ; to translate 
the Jewish idiom of the Bible into the Greco-Roman idiom of 
our own time as the Catechism did with the Good Samaritan; 
to make sure that the bath-water is such that it will never be 
necessary to throw it out, so that the baby is safe in it for all 
time ; to ensure that even from its earliest days the child knows 
that these are facts and not just stories. This implies, of course, 
some really hard work on the part of the teacher—and on the 
part of the teacher’s teachers—in getting the facts right in his 
own mind first. 

As I was typing these notes, for instance, a colleague of mine 
came into my room and we began to discuss what I had written. 
He called my attention to a parallel from his own domain. He 
pointed out that Sir Philip Sidney, from the lofty heights of the 
Elizabethan Renaissance, looked down patronizingly on poor 
Chaucer crawling about in the Gothic gloom of his century and 
commented favourably on the wonderful work he accomplished 
in spite of the primitive conditions in which he laboured. But, 
in that context, Chaucer did not labour in any more primitive 
conditions than did Sir Philip himself. In its own way, but 
none the less truly, the Age of Chaucer was at least as cultured 
as the Age of Elizabeth. We make the same mistake about the 
Sacred Writers of the older parts, especially, of the Old Testa- 
ment. Even leaving out of consideration the influence of the 
Holy Ghost, we err in regarding them as “primitive” from the 
particular angle from which we do so regard them. We extol the 
Wisdom of the Egyptians—and we forget, to take just one 
example, that Moses was learned in all their ways. And his 
precise mission was, among other things, to make sure that what 
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was really “primitive” and wrong in those “ways” did not 
affect the Faith of his own people, the People of Yahweh. 
Canaanite culture is now beginning to be fully explored and 
appreciated ; it was part of the mission of the leaders of the 
Jews to protect their people from the possible baneful influence 
of that culture on them. And you cannot do that with pretty and f 
“‘primitive”’ stories.. We must learn to distinguish between a 
truth and the manner of its presentation, and see that our chil- 
dren learn to make that distinction too, in accordance with their 
age and capacity. Especially must we make sure that they do 
not have to try to do it in such a way that the attempt fails 
because it is made too late—because they have had bred into 
them the false notion that these things are “only stories” when 
they are actually the immutable divine Truth, and for that 
matter the truth of the human reason itself for parts of the 
account, presented in a manner that the people to whom they 
were originally so presented understood perfectly well but that 
we must make a real effort to understand if we would get at the 
divine Message that they enclose. With more apologies to 
G. K. C., the story of this part of Genesis is not so much that 
God made man as that man, with all the rest of the Universe, 
was made by God, by Yahweh, God of Israel, not by any of the 
pagan gods of the peoples from whom the Israelites sprang and 
among whom they lived—that these are, in fact, no gods at all 
but only creatures, themselves, of the Living God while they are 
but dead things, lamps hung by Yahweh in the sky to “‘divide 
the day and the night, to be for signs and for seasons and for 
days and for years”, and so on. How did God make them? 
The answer is exactly the answer my old Catechism gave: “Out 
of nothing, and by his word only, that is, by a single act of his 
all-powerful will.” “Let it be and it was’: that is the rhythm 
of Genesis and the nearest the Sacred Writer ever gets to saying 
how God made anything. The rest, the “‘stories” if you like, is 
all governed by that primary statement and “‘picture”’ : “Behold 
Heaven is Yahweh, thy God’s, and the heaven of heaven, the 
earth and all the things that are therein . . . Yahweh, your 
God, is the God of Gods and the Lord of lords, a great God and 
mighty and terrible. . . . Thou shalt fear Yahweh, thy God, and 
serve Him only. To Him shalt thou adhere. .. .” : 
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Here we must be clear on another point: Genesis is not a 
book. It is not a self-sufficient unit. The unit is the Pentateuch, 
the ‘‘Five-fold Roll’, the Law, and Genesis is the historical 
introduction to that. Whoever put it into the form in which it 
exists today, whether the original documents in it, if any, were 
themselves originally inspired before incorporation or not, it is 
for the Book we have today that we have the guarantee of the 
Church that it is divinely inspired and the Book we have today 

is divided only for convenience: the unit is the Law, not Genesis. 
| Its purpose is to remind the Jew that he has a law of life to live 
under, and the purpose of Genesis is to remind him of the real 
Source of his Law and of the reasons why he must adhere to it, 
and of the Promises made to him, to which God will be faithful 
- ifhe, for his part, is faithful to them also. ““Yahweh is our God, 
Yahweh alone” (Deut. vi, 4) is one half of the burden of Israel’s 
Message and the other half is that “Yahweh has commanded 
that we do all these ordinances and that we fear [miserable 
word, but it is the best we can do in translation!] Yahweh our 
_ God; that it might be well with us all the days of our life” 
(ibid., 24). The Book of Genesis is the historico-apologetic for 
that position. 

“But,” it may be said, “while that is all right for the general 
position, what about the details? It is really they that give us 
} most trouble.” They, too, can be sorted out sufficiently well for 
our purposes in strict accordance with the basic principle of 
interpretation, valid not only for Genesis but for any other 
book, sacred or profane, that in reading it we take due cog- 
nisance of all the circumstances of its composition (including, 
for Genesis, its divine authorship) and read it as the original 
writer meant it to be read and understood. Realize, for example, 
that Genesis was not for the Jew, any more than it is for us 
individually, something he had never heard of until he came 
across it in Genesis. It is, rather, the formulation in inspired 
Writing of what he already believed and held by Tradition to 
be the Word of God, already, perhaps, committed to (inspired ?) 
writing on which the author of Genesis drew in composing his 
work. Realize, when you come to the Six Days in Genesis, that 
there is no intention (or expression) in the Book of describing 
the succession of Creation, even as a literary device, with the 
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possible exception, perhaps, of indicating that Man was the 
Crown of Creation in time as well as in nature. From this 
angle, all that is in the Book is an enumeration of the various 
elements that composed the visible Universe in the days of the 
Sacred Writer, his sources and his contemporaries, and an 
affirmation in respect of each that Yahweh, God of Israel, the 
Only God, made them all. There was a reason for choosing 
just those things which the Sacred Writer did choose and for 
making this explicit affirmation, already implicit in the opening 
verse, about just precisely them. They were either the things 
which the pagans about them regarded as gods (the heavenly 
bodies, animals, images of wood, etc.), or which they regarded 
as the habitations of the gods, or the forces employed by the 
gods (cf. “Who hast made the winds thy messengers’), and the 
Sacred Writer stresses in respect of each that it is no more divine 
than man himself, not even as divine, really, as that Image and 
Likeness of God who is by divine decree master of the Universe 
created for him. Yahweh made all things considered in globo 
and specifically He made these particular things, including Man, 
so that although there was (and was to be) an Incarnation, 
there are no apotheoses. The very fact of wishing to enumerate 
imposes on a writer, sacred or profane, the necessity of doing so 
in some kind of order, one thing at a time, one thing after 
another, and when one begins to consider the Universe a 
certain order imposes itself on the mind straightaway. Some 
things come before others, at least with a kind of prioritas 
rationis, light and darkness, earth and sky, dry land and water— 
all these come to mind before the “‘furniture of them” or the 
“armies of them” can be put into them. That is the order we 
find in Genesis—and whether or not it agrees minutely with the 
order of modern Science does not matter a whit since the author 
of Genesis is giving us not the order of appearance of these things 
but the rational order in which he set them out in his own mind. 

Again, it should be remembered that the events and situa- 
tions described in the opening chapters of Genesis, though they 
happened before the writing of the Book, were not actually 
written until long after the events described in the later chapters 
and in the Exodus, for example, as well, had taken place; and 
that they must, consequently, be interpreted against the back- 
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| ground, mental and psychological as well as theological and 
other, of the later Books. That, in other words, they are to be 
' interpreted in the light of a period of which we know quite a 
| lot and not against some half-imaginary situation of more 
“primitive” times. For that matter, whoever wrote the Law of 
' Israel as we have it today wrote it against the background, 
' cultural and religious, described in the later Books of that 
Law and it is against that background that it must be inter- 
preted. Oddly enough—though for obvious reasons one must 
go cautiously here—the later one feels one can go with the 
| Higher Critics in dating these Books the more impossible does 
| a“primitive” interpretation of them become, since the intention 
| of the writer is the paramount criterion of all interpretation and 
| the later we can date him in this context the more “‘sophisticated”’ 
and the less “‘primitive’ does he become. 

“On the seventh day Yahweh ended his work which he had 
; made and blessed and sanctified it” was written by a man and 
for a people which had long been accustomed to practise the 
divine command: “‘Six days shalt thou labour and shalt do all 
thy works, but on the seventh is the Sabbath”—giving the 
Writer an obvious framework within which to present the Divine 
Activity to his people, a formulation in a semi-natural, semi- 
artificial frame, suggested both by the natural procedures of the 
human mind and by the Jewish Sabbath Laws, of some of the 
principal points of God’s Revelation: 


1. The pre-existence of God with respect to all else; His 
Omnipotence, His Omniscience, His Wisdom; 

. The coming into existence of everything that exists out- 
side of God in the most total dependence on his will; 

. The emphasizing that each and every one of the things 
the pagans took for their gods was as little divine and as 
much the creature of Yahweh as everything else; 

. The stressing of the unique position of Man and Woman 
(and their union in marriage), making them Friends of 
God from the beginning and so, despite their Fall, fit 
subjects for the Covenant He was to make with them 
again, and had actually made by the time these Books 
were composed ; 
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5. The familiar rhythm of Call, Fall and Recall which was 
present from the very beginning and is the rhythm of the 
Old Testament history as written; 

. The Divine Congruity, so to speak, of consecrating one 


day each week to man’s highest occupation in this § 
world, the worship of His Creator, Yahweh, God of 
Israel, God of the Fathers, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 
God of the Covenant, Who “brought them out of the 
land of Egypt and out of the house of bondage” long 
before these Books were written, Who is the Ultimate 
Reason for keeping the Law outlined in the pages to 
follow. Audi Israel... . 


J. J. Twomey, C.M. 


A WORD FOR FENELON 
(Concluded) 


III 


MONG the religious sages ofthe past there are those whoseem 

to render the Christian life all too easy. Their appearance 

of so doing is perhaps our illusion. Assurance makes facile what 

a troubled faith finds hard. Then, too, the tranquillity of their 

person, as it comes down to us from varied report, looks alien 

to our own anxious minds; and we wonder if such bland reposi- 

tories of peace can have possessed, by experience or insight, an 

understanding adequate to doctor our ills, our painful divided 
consciousness. 

With this calm company, Fénelon has no place. True, the 
whole weight of his counsels inclines us to cultivate an inward 
repose, a quiet disposal of our heart and will into the keeping 
of God. In this teaching all extreme notes are carefully eliminated. 
The spiritual pitch of his discourse is even; he inculcates in us 
an unself-regarding stillness. But it is a paradox of the spiritual 
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life, under prevailing contemporary conditions, that we give ear 
to Fénelon’s direction and find it remedially effective precisely 
because the man who speaks to us is very much acquainted 
with ‘‘the shadow-side”’ of God? and with the darkness dwelling 
in himself. Because of his own candid admission to a knowledge 
of dryness and bitterness of heart, we believe in the validity of 
the treatment he prescribes. We rate as wisdom his sufferings 
transcended. 

Reverting at intervals throughout his letters, though with 
no hint of a crippling obsession, he speaks of those oppressions 
of the heart, that winter of the expansive affections, which he 
knew most of his life, and which in his semi-retirement at 
Cambrai he learnt to endure with intimate acceptance. “The 
cross is everywhere,” he writes in one letter. “‘I can taste nothing 
save bitterness.’’ And in another: “I know by experience what 
itis to feel one’s heart withered, and disgusted with all that must 
bring comfort.”” Or once more: “I am a large diocese to 
myself, more overwhelming than the external one, and which 
I am unable to reform.” And still again: “I am experiencing 
a shameful weariness of the cross.’ He knew them—those psy- 
chological quicksands: “‘the surly solitude of pride’, the vicious 
circle of self-love, “‘the cross of inner dryness”—innumerable 
vexations of being. 

And what he discovered when he peered within, he expected 
to find in the world without. About this vision there was no 
slack cynicism. That the springs of what we term Original Sin 
should flow through both the social scene and the individual 
heart is elementary Christian logic. “Life,” wrote Fénelon, in 
an arid moment, “‘seems to me like an indifferent comedy on 
which, in a brief hour or two, the curtain will ring down. I 
hold myself even cheaper than I hold the world.” Generally 
gentle, Fénelon kept his severity chiefly for himself. 

To talk of this disillusioned knowledge in terms of pessimism 
or optimism is beside the point. The former implies that little 
can be done; the latter, that little needs doing. Fénelon’s sense 
of man’s shortcomings did not impede his practical outlook, his 
conviction that each of us must undertake a work of self- 


1In support of the idea behind this phrase, Prof. Jung refers us to the Old 
Testament, God of Wrath and the Lamb of Wrath mentioned in the Apocrypha. 
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reclamation. But what it did do was to lead him to expect 
results in proportion to our powers. He would not have us fall 
into despair through failing as perfectionists. Nor would he have 
us look to others with too rosy a hope of their capacities: “In 
order to be satisfied with even the best people, we need to be 
content with little, and to bear a great deal.” 

Not only does Fénelon’s confession of unrest come to us as a 
kind of guarantee that what we experience he experienced also: 
it serves, too, strangely enough, as the step of departure for his 
deepest counsel. ‘‘I am in a state of very bitter peace,” he 
wrote to one correspondent. Now this has the air of contradic- 
tion. How, we enquire, can peace be bitter? The answer is given 
by way of reply to another of his correspondents. ‘‘But what, 
you will ask, are you to say in seasons of dryness, coldness, and 
weariness? Still say what rises in your heart. Tell God that you 
cannot feel His Love, that you are empty and cold, that He 
wearies you.” Detail to God your barrenness of feeling, and you 
will have behaved openly towards Him, and in thought and 
speech witnessed to the truth. Then act according to the lights 
of your conscience. By now, you have done all that can be done, 
and if the feeling of bitterness persists, endure it without ques- 
tioning. Your part has been performed: things no longer lie 
with you. To recognize this is the root of peace. 

Fénelon’s distinction between a “dry” and a “sensible”’ peace 
(a peace informed with motions of joy) leads us to relate his 
teaching to the notions of Quietism. Side-stepping all historical 
definition, let us turn to Mgr Knox. ‘“‘What,” he asks in his book 
Enthusiasm, “‘lies at the root of the Quietist error?” and answers: 
“In the last analysis, a kind of ultra-supernaturalism.”’ This is 
well, so far as it goes, suggesting the tendency to dispense with 
all mediatory means to grace—the sacraments, public worship, 
and the priesthood—to which Quietism inclined. But there are 
degrees of this tendency, and in so far as Fénelon aims only to 
adjust the balance of private and public devotion, and restore 
by interior activity the flagging attention of a “dissipated” 
age,’ his words but serve to correct a self-forgetful orthodoxy 


1 This word, in translation of Fénelon’s writing, should be understood in its 
original sense of “scattered abroad”. “Distracted” would largely render the 
meaning, or—better still—‘‘without collectedness”’. 
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; and not to initiate heretical behaviour. Taken out of their con- 
; text, and without reference to the body of his teaching, we 
' come across counsels which bear the Quietist accent: ““Reason 
: little, but pray much’’, “say little, listen much’, “‘argue little, 
| love much”, “‘While you sleep your heart will watch”. 

One aspect of Quietism (though it is a feature discoverable 
| in other schools of religious thought as well) is a depreciation of 
the intellect, for ordinary daily purposes, as a principal means 
to faith. ‘“The best and truest use of your intellect,” he tells a 
correspondent, “‘is to mistrust and renounce it”; while to 
another he reveals how he envisages the mind as an organic 
entity rather than a logical machine. ‘‘You should give time,” 
he writes, “for each truth to throw out deep roots in the heart ; 
for knowledge is not the only matter, that which is essential is 
love.”” This attitude to the intellect, in relation to the private 
life of faith, can best be subsumed under the heading of fideism 
rather than irrationalism. It is also necessary to stress the limit- 
ed field in which Fénelon recommends the intellect’s minimal 
use or its temporary suspension. In his Letters to Men and Women 
he is, for the main part, addressing educated minds which have 
not, however, been trained in philosophy or theology. He knows 
how upholding the best ideas may fill the will with pride, the 
heart with hate. He knows how fascination with the blue-prints 
of religion may be confused with the active life of faith. “Argu- 
ment,”’ he writes, ‘‘is a great waste of strength,” “humble your 
mind rather than uphold your opinion even when it is right”. 
Or again, sounding this word of warning: “If one does not take 
care, one’s whole life slips away in theorizing, and we want a 
second career for practice.” ““There is always a risk lest we fancy 
ourselves to have advanced in proportion to our theories about 
perfection; whereas all such grand ideas, so far from really 
promoting self-mortification, do but tend to foster the old Adam 
in us through self-confidence.” 

Fénelon’s counsels do not derive from an anti-intellectual 
theory. He does not wish to abolish the function of the specu- 
lative intelligence, but merely to confine its most strenuous use 
to those best suited to employ it. 

But it is when we distinguish the two chief elements in 
Quietism—its trustful interior waiting on God, and its spiritual 
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excitability—that Fénelon’s agreement and disagreement with 
its tendencies are best shown. To the first of its practices he 
warmly assents, finding in a sweet redress to an age of stiff 
superficial religion. ““Try,”’ he advises a lady of the day, “‘to 
work a little less from outside, and a little more from within”; 
while his counsel to a gentleman is: “‘let your whole being listen 
in silence to His Voice.” But to the emotionalism which 
Quietism evinces, Fénelon shows himself highly critical. ‘“True 
prayer,” he writes to a Benedictine, “is not a matter of sense 
or imagination, but of the mind and will.” To measure all piety 
by the pleasures and delights which the imagination has occa- 
sioned “‘would tend to the most dangerous fanaticism’’. “‘Prayer 
is not at all the same thing as the conscious pleasure which 
often is its accompaniment.” 

The beginning and end of Fénelon’s teaching is to re- 
orientate the personality—to change its focal centre from self to 
God. This, he thinks, does not demand the harsh ascetic dis- 
cipline which many directors have encouraged. All that it asks 
is the acceptance of God’s will in place of our own. ‘We must 
learn to sit loose to life,” he writes. Learn to assent to the 
steerage of providence instead of asserting ourselves as the 
pilots of our own present and future. And the chief obstacle to 
such a course of conduct, Fénelon finds to consist in a “‘jealous, 
fastidious self-love”. The varieties and ramifications of this 
incarnate Original Sin, he locates in expected and unexpected 
places: in pride and all the more apparent egoisms, in scruples, 
fake humility, and religious affectation. As an analyst of pseudo- 
piety, Fénelon ranks among the shrewdest. Without the expo- 
sure of the false, the true may suffer from confusion with it. 


IV 


Fénelon’s style in his Letters to Men and Women has more 
than literary merit: it points to a moral distinction. ‘“Oh, what 
a mighty sacrifice simplicity is!” he confesses in one letter. 
“It is the very martyrdom of self-love.”? His words refer to a 
manifestation of the individual will rather than to an expression 
of culture; yet to this latter they may well be adapted. The 
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simplicity which Boileau recommended is of a different order. 
Its source is in imitation of classical literature understood 
according to a formal contemporary convention. Its nature, 
then, is aesthetic, and its mode of operation mimetic. Fénelon’s 
style, on the other hand, has its origin in a moral vision; in an 
ideal of sacrificial meaning rather than in notions of elegance 
and reason. ‘‘To attain brevity,” he tells the Duc de Chevreuse, 
“you must learn to retrench whatever is not essential, and to 
avoid a precision of detail which encumbers that which is really 
necessary with superfluities. In order to be sober in word you 
must be sober in thought; you must not follow your natural 
impulse to convince others.” 

The last clause here is of particular interest for its bearings 
on both Fénelon’s style of prose and his method of religious 
instruction. In the field of expression, it explains why the 
eminent author of Dialogue on Eloquence regarded rhetoric as a 
vehicle of feeling rather than as a means to propaganda, and 
way the Letters to Men and Women contain so few visual images 
(though such as appear are of memorable nature: man as a 
broken reed, simplicity as pure water). In the didactic field, it 
accounts for Fénelon’s assurance of faith combined with no 
undue intent upon the privacy of our opinions. There is nothing 
of a spiritual share-pusher about him. “I have,” he admits to 
the Duc de Chevreuse, “‘no desire to write, or speak, or to be 
talked of, or to argue, or to persuade anybody.” 

This disclaimer may seem to run counter to the Christian 
command to evangelize the world, but two factors prohibit 
such conclusion. Firstly, Fénelon looked with distrust on any 
intemperate “impulse to convince others”, sensing within it 
that assertive self-love which he nominates the cause of our 
failing. This intuition is at the bottom of his qualified liberalism. 
Being appointed to preach to the Huguenots at Saintonge and 
Aunis, he declined to do so until King Louis withdrew his 
dragoons (sent to assist in the task of “‘persuasion’’), saying that 
if missionaries and soldiers worked side by side people would be 
willing to accept even the Koran. “Govern not by general 
tules,”” he advised the Superior of a Community, “‘so much as 
by adapting yourself to individual wants.” It was this recog- 
nition of the individual case, with its own spiritual particu- 

Vol. xLu F 
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larity, which gave him patience and understanding beyond that 
of so many eminent directors. A good director, he affirms, may 
wait in calmness for years before he sees an occasion to speak, 
*‘He waits till Providence gives a favourable opportunity, and 
till grace makes a like preparation of the heart.” 

Most of us have met those intrusive blunderers whose 
precipitate zeal springs from self-deceiving self-love or from 
some insidiously self-concealed doubt as to whether God can do 
His own work. Whether the religious concern which we show be 
for others or for ourselves, Fénelon would have it tempered with 
patience. “Providence,” he writes, “‘would work miracles for 
us, but we hinder God’s miracles by trying to forestall them.” 
And this anticipation, far from being grace, may arise from 
unwitting presumption: “In our restless activity we erect our- 
selves into a providence as inefficient as that of God would be 
effectual.”” Our haste may scamp all things through ignoring 
those signs of the soul’s inner season which proclaim it a good 
or bad time for sowing. We forget that a fallow soil, just as 
much as a ready one, exists by the appointment of God. Com- 
monly enough, the rash designs made in God’s name upon the 
hearts of others are regarded as works of merit and grace; but 
Fénelon views their origin more closely. Grace, he affirms, dis- 
tinguishing its labours from the self-important missions of 
nature, ““Knows how to hold its tongue . . . whereas nature is 
for ever pouring out the overflow of inconsiderate zeal.” 

Those who have read the correspondence of Paul Claudel 
and André Gide will recognize the danger which Fénelon 
avoids. Appealed to for sympathy and counsel, the French poet 
could only launch heavy broadsides of threat and hortation, 
hung with the brimstone smoke of the pit. Not being of those 
who are steam-rollered into heaven, Gide was lost to the Church 
and left without help to face his dilemma. One wishes he could 
have come upon Fénelon’s Letters to Men and Women or, better 
still, have met a director informed with something of the 
Archbishop’s spirit. 

Fénelon is sometimes considered as a precursor of “the En- 
lightenment”’! or even of Romanticism. This would seem largely 
a mistaken view. It is true that in a period of absolutist status 

1 The era of the Encyclopaedic philosophes. 
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quo, he looked towards a number of progressive reforms, but 
these were grounded in his understanding of Christian justice 
and grace, and were thus of a different order from the icono- 
clastic politics of the eighteenth-century thinkers. Similarly, 
although it be granted that Fénelon sought to cultivate the 
privacy of the individual spirit, the end to which he worked 
was not the isolation of man from man, the solitude of man 
alone with his own pride,? which the Romantic writers fostered, 
but the undisturbed intimacy of man with God, of man in con- 
versation with his Creator. The measure and nature of Fénelon’s 
achievement is more truly seen against the background of his 
time. 

Outwardly orthodox in observance of the letter, the age of 
Louis XIV was too often void in terms of the spirit. The 
Gallican Church was undergoing an epoch of State domination 
from which it was liberated only after the French Revolution. 

Fénelon describes himself as living “‘at a period and in a 
country where everything tends to dissipation” [i.e. to distrac- 
tion and uncentred existence]. His aim, for himself and for 
those he directed, was to remain “‘nowise affected”—at a point 
of repose where all else is in motion; a dweller in the world but 
not a member of it. What Fénelon sought to encourage was a 
piety supplementary to that of ‘“‘words and forms”. There was 
no question of his wishing to substitute his own teaching in place 
of “‘certain external decencies of religion’. What he desired 
was to enrich this latter mode of devotion by the addition 
of a greater inwardness—internal notes of prayer and recollec- 
tion. It is possible, no doubt, to see in this concern a type of 


spirituality akin to that of Kierkegaard and Newman. Like 


them, he possessed psychological finesse; like them, he showed 
how adept he was in analysing the motives of the mind. But, 
equally, he is to be seen as a corrective force, bent on restoring 
the harmony of inward and outward demands in religion. This 
meant, that for his own time, he must stress those neglected 


i Of the Encyclopaedic type of savant, Fénelon wrote to the Duc de Chevreuse: 
“Their curiosity is an insatiable spiritual avarice; they are like those conquerors 
who ravage the world without taking possession.” 

2 Or alone with his own despair (a state which we meet with frequently enough 
in the writings of the Romantics) when the sufficiency of that pride has been found 


wn “Despair of yourself,” wrote Fénelon, “as much as you please, but not 
0 o * 
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private devotions; and in so doing, he sometimes appeared, to 
his contemporaries, as an innovator. But the substance of his 
moral and devotional counsels derives from St Francis de Sales, 
often referred to by him in his Letters. 

Part of that vague distrustful opinion concerning Fénelon’s 
soundness has its source in literary criticism as much as in 
theological censure. Sainte-Beuve, in his essay upon him} 
impugns the good taste of certain spiritual letters. Hailing the 
sonorous platitudes of Bossuet’s pulpit style (““Madame is dying! 
Madame is dead!”’), Sainte-Beuve agrees with Mme de Main- 
tenon in doubting a number of “rather strong and venturesome 
expressions” contained in Fénelon’s epistolary writings. Along 
with Mme de Maintenon, the author of the Causeries displays a 
narrow feline common-sense combined with limited spiritual 
vision. ““The tone of Fénelon’s Spiritual Letters,” writes Sainte- 
Beuve, “‘is in general, delicate, subtle, shrewd, very agreeable to 
gentle and feminine spirits, but rather soft and spoiled by the 
cant of a quietistic spirituality”. ... Fénelon besides is too lavish 
of expressions that tend to childishness and affectation, such as 
St Francois de Sales addresses to his ideal woman of piety. ... 
Speaking of certain familiarities which the heavenly Father, 
according to him, bestows upon souls that have returned to 
humility, Fénelon, for example, will say : ““One must be a child, 
O my God, and play on Thy Knees to deserve them.” 

This is an extreme case, and was clearly as disconcerting to 
the rigid publicly spirited worship of the Grand Siécle as it was 
to the agnostic critic. But whether or no we find the expression 
aesthetically acceptable, its faithfulness to the word of the Gospel 
cannot be denied (““Except ye become as little children. . .”). 

It is part of the greatness of Fénelon—a courtier, classicist, 
and man of breeding—to have asserted, in a stiff and formal 
time, the virtue of an unself-regarding humility. 

DEREK STANFORD? 


1 Causeries du Lundi (1 April 1850). 

2“A4 word for Fénelon” appears as Introduction to a volume of Fénelon’s 
Letters to Men and Women which Derek Stanford has selected, and which Messrs. 
Peter Owen are publishing in the Spring. 
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THE FRONTIERS OF EUROPE 


N a winter afternoon in 1914 I boarded the Orient 

Express at Constantinople to make the journey of three 
nights and two days across the Continent to Ostend from which 
England lay but three hours’ distant. Distance, it was said, had 
been annihilated when London had been brought within three 
days of Constantinople, and for the world before the age of air 
travel this was true. But more of Europe can be seen from a 
railway coach than from the air, and a journey across it from 
end to end might make the traveller ask and perhaps help him 
to answer the question whether Europe was a unity at all. Was 
the motley crowd of orientals and occidentals, some in sheep- 
skins and others in bowler-hats, which one saw crossing the 
Galata Bridge over the Golden Horn conscious of a spiritual 
oneness with the crowd on London Bridge? I have not visited 
Turkey since its modernization by Mustafa Kemal, and, now 
that the dress of the Turks has been westernized, an affirmative 
answer might more easily be given though the influence of dress 
may be exaggerated. 

During the first night of the journey the train traversed the 
undulating region of Eastern Thrace which those who have 
seen it by daylight tell us resembles Salisbury Plain. We passed 
Adrianople which had been the capital of the Ottoman Sultans 
before they had established themselves on the Bosphorus. While 
it was still dark we crossed from Turkey into Bulgaria and left 
Mohammedan for Christian Europe. When it was light and 
I opened the door of the sleeping compartment I was sharply 
reminded that we were not yet in the West as my gaze met a 
Bulgarian soldier with fixed bayonet keeping guard in the 
corridor and I recollected that we were in the land of brigands. 
The train threaded its way up the Maritza Valley through the 
fertile tobacco-growing district of Southern Bulgaria and every- 
thing about the countryside, including the dress of the popula- 
tion, suggested the East rather than the West. The older inhabi- 
tants had been born in the days of Turkish rule. Soon the 
Orient Express was approaching Philippopolis, the second city 
in Bulgaria, and as the minarets and cupolas of its mosques 
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crowning an amphitheatre of hills came into view it was not 
easy to believe that we were not in Asia. After a few hours the 
Balkan Mountains from which the whole peninsula derives its. 
name are reached and the line begins to climb. We are soon in 
the snow which like a white garment is to cover Europe as far 
as the Belgian coast, and the traveller safely ensconced in his 
warmed compartment may nourish a hope, which will probably 
be vain, of catching a glimpse of the wolves which infest the 
country and in winter are so dangerous. 

The next important stop is Sofia, the Bulgarian capital, and 
here at last we seem to be in Christendom. The buildings are 
Western in style and only one mosque, according to the guide- 
book, survived as a memory of Turkish dominion. But if we 
had left the land of the Crescent for that of the Cross the influ- 
ence of Asia still remained. As seen from the train the city of 
Sofia is dominated by the great gold dome of the Orthodox 
Cathedral of St Alexander Nevsky which imparts to the city 
something of the magic of the Orient. The stolid faces of the 
population bespeak its Tartar ancestry. 

A few miles after leaving Sofia the Orient Express waved 
the wildest part of the line and entered Serbia, now part of 
Yugoslavia, the land of werewolves and vampires, where the 
population (though still Slavonic) is more Western than in Bul- 
garia. We passed through Belgrade during the night, but my 
memory still retains the view of the snow-covered citadel rising 
above the river, which had been occupied by a Turkish garrison 
down to 1867. The train crossed the iron bridge over the frozen 
River Save and drew up at the Austro-Hungarian frontier post 
of Zimony. At last we were in a country which, judged by 
Western standards, had a civilized administration. Certainly we 
were in Europe, but the influence of Asia remained potent. In 
one sense we seemed to have gone back a step. For while the 
languages of the Balkans (except of course Turkish) belong to 
the Indo-European family, that of Hungary belongs to an 
Asiatic group of the structure which philologists call agglutina- 
ting, though the Hungarians less than the Bulgarians display 
physical evidences of a Tartar origin. It is only when the train 
crosses the Marchegg or Leitha a few miles east of Vienna, and 
the neat trim villages of Austria begin to replace the untidy 
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Hungarian ones, with the ducks and pigs waddling in the 
» street, that the traveller from the East will feel sure beyond 
doubt that he is at last in Europe, and, indeed, there is an Aus- 
trian joke that Asia begins in the Jewish quarter of Vienna. 

During the third night of the journey the train sped west- 
wards through Germany and on the last morning we ran 
through the old Flemish cities of Ghent and Bruges with their 
snow-capped belfries, and the historically-minded traveller 
might reflect that his wagon-lit was not the first link between 
Flanders and Constantinople, but that nearly eight centuries 
ago a Flemish count ruled as emperor in a pre-Islamic capital 
on the Bosphorus. 

I am not supposing I am the only one who has made a 
journey on the Orient Express to have been left with the feeling 
that Europe is a great deal smaller than the geography books 
make out. For the railway mileage between Constantinople and 
Vienna exceeds that between the latter and Paris or Ostend. 
But the question where Asia ends and Europe begins or where 
Asia begins and Europe ends admits of no indisputable answer. 
For Europe and Asia are not really two continents but one. Yet 
the distinction between them is ancient and is older than Chris- © 
' tendom. Even if our classical studies have been elementary, we 
probably learned at the beginning of them how Zeus turned 
_ himself into a white bull and carried off on his back Europa 
the sister of Cadmus, the first king of Thebes. Europa was 
probably an early personification of Europe, but Europe did 
not at first possess its later geographical significance. In the 
third of the thirty-three poems known as the ““Homeric Hymns” 
Pythian Apollo is represented as saying that there shall come to 
his temple those who dwell in the Peloponnese and those of 
| Europe and the islands round which the waves flow. This is the 
| first mention of Europe in literature and the word had not yet 
acquired its later meaning, since the part of Greece south of 
| the Isthmus of Corinth and the Aegean Islands are not covered 
by it. The conception of Asia as something different from 


' Europe was established some centuries before the Christian 
era. 


On a vase found at Canossa in North Italy representing the 
} council of war held by Darius before his expedition against 
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Greece, Asia and Hellas appear as two women. Yet if in the 
region of the Bosphorus and the Hellespont the boundary line 
between Europe and Asia seems clearly demarcated, further 
north it is more artificial, but has been recognized in modern 
times as constituted by the Ural Mountains, the Ural River, the 
Caspian Sea and the crest of the Caucasus. It is thus far to the 
west of the dividing line between the Caucasic and Mongolic 
races, in other words between the white and yellow ones. It 
corresponds more nearly, though by no means exactly, to that 
which separates the populations of Christian tradition from 
non-Christian ones. Geographically Europe has never formed 
a political unit either by itself or with part of another Continent. 

Can it do so now? The first great land empires of the world 
rose outside Europe. TheAssyrian and Babylonian ones included 
no part of it. The vast Persian Empire which succeeded them, 
though the Great Kings failed to conquer Greece, possessed a 
foothold in Europe through the acquisition of Thrace. This 
empire marked the passage of hegemony among the nations 
into the hands of a people of Indo-European speech and the 
short-lived Macedonian one which followed it saw this hegemony 
pass into European hands. In European hands it was destined 
to remain despite the long threat to European supremacy 
created by the Mohammedan conquests. The last and most 
powerful, though not the greatest in extent, of the empires of 
the ancient world was a Mediterranean rather than a European 
empire. It is in the Holy Roman Empire, though it was a 
federation rather than an empire, that the idea of a United 
Europe, or rather of a united Western Europe, meets us. For the 
eastern half of the Continent still felt the attraction of the New 
Rome on the Golden Horn. Whether, had there been no Refor- 
mation, Western Europe would have evolved a centralized 
political organism which might have eventually expelled the 
Turks from the territories they had conquered, have Euro- 
peanized the Russian plain, and so united the Continent cannot 
now be said; but it is not impossible. 

The advent of religious disunity in the West did not prevent 
the drawing up of schemes of federation which included both 
Catholic and Protestant states. Such were the “Grand Design” 
of Sully the great minister of Henri Quatre and the plan fora 
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League of Nations submitted by the Abbé Saint-Pierre to the 
peace conference at Utrecht in 1713. Politically Europe has in 
modern times come twice within measurable distance of unity. 
The first was in 1811, the year which saw the Napoleonic 
Empire at its height, and the second, even more complete, in 
1941, when the conquests of the Third Reich reached their 
maximum extent. Napoleon and Hitler failed, and the main 
factor in the undoing of both was an unsuccessful invasion of 
Russia. But the leaders differed in this that the earlier plan 
envisaged a Europe which gravitated round France while the 
second had its centre in Germany. The main question to be 
solved in any plan for federating Europe is, of course, whether it 
should include Russia, which comprises half its area. In the 
eighteenth century Russia, heretofore remote from the West, by 
annexing territory which had belonged to Sweden, Poland or 
Turkey, brought herself into closer contact with the West and 
established a common frontier with the Empire. Had Napoleon 
made of her a friend we might have seen a division of the 
Continent into two empires, one with its capital in Paris and the 
other in St Petersburg, successors of Rome and Byzantium. As it 
was, the supranational ideal was represented after the fall of 
Napoleon by the Holy Alliance and the Germanic Confedera- 
tion. 

Europe saw forty years of peace between the Great Powers 
and then in fifteen years four wars in which great Powers 
fought each other. They came as a grievous shock to those who 
thought the Hyde Park Exhibition of 1851 would be the prelude 
to an era of universal peace. Yet the last and greatest of these 
wars, that of 1870-71, was in its turn followed by a period of 
peace between the great European Powers four years longer 
than the Great Peace which followed Waterloo. Between 1871 
and 1914, though there were several wars in Europe, no great 
European Power was at war with another. Instead of war there 
reigned an armed peace between two groups of Powers. In the 
early nineties the Triple Alliance of Germany, Austria and 
Italy was offset by an alliance between France and Russia. 
Great Britain gave moral support first to the former and after- 
wards to the latter. With the Continent divided into armed 
camps the conception of European unity could be hardly more 
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than academic. It was to the lesser objective of disarmament Ff) 
that the gaze of idealists was directed. Many hoped that the 4 
Socialist movement would render recourse to arms an obsolete 
method of settling disputes between nations. But the First 
International did not prevent the outbreak of the Franco- 
German War; the Second International was no more successful 
in the case of the First World War; nor the Third International 
in the case of the Second one. Socialist and pacifist are far from 
being convertible terms, and the socialist, though he desired a 
reign of perpetual peace, often desired it only after there had 
been one more war to make the world as he wished to see it. 
The nineteenth century saw no real advance in the direc- 
tion of European unity. New national states arose first in Greece 
and Belgium, then in Italy and Germany, then in Rumania, 
Serbia and Bulgaria and Albania, even in Norway; while 
national movements were astir in Poland, Finland, Bohemia 
among the Southern Slavs of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
and in Ireland. In their more moderate forms, these movements 
presupposed some sort of federation: in their extreme ones they 
aimed at the disruption of the larger political entities. After the 
dissolution of the Holy Alliance a new European Areopagus 
took shape in the “Concert of Europe’, an informal association 
of the six Great Powers for exchange of ideas when a crisis arose. 
The federal idea was not, however, something altogether foreign 
to the Europe of the later nineteenth century. Two of the states, 
the German Empire and the Swiss Confederation, had federal 
constitutions while the Norwegian and Swedish thrones and the 
Austrian and Hungarian ones were jointly occupied. Yet the 
former union was dissolved before the First World War and the 
second went to pieces as a result of it. The Second Reich, though 
in name a federation, was in reality a greater Prussia. Of the 
federal states only Bavaria and Wiirttemberg enjoyed a serious 
measure of autonomy. The Swiss Confederation, dating from 
1848, is the only federal experiment in modern Europe which 
has displayed signs of durability. An attempt to set up a federal 
republic in Spain after the departure of King Amadeus in 1873 
ended in confusion. The mental shock caused by the First World 
War led to an instinctive demand for the creation of a supra- 
national organization to prevent a repetition of its horrors. But 
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THE FRONTIERS OF EUROPE gI 


‘the world had grown smaller since the days of the Napoleonic 
| Wars, and the ideal of a United Europe was confronted with a 
rival one of world unity. The organization which arose out o1 
‘the First World War—the Wilsonian League of Nations— 
_ reflected the second; though, launched without the participa- 


tion of Germany, Russia and the United States, the reflexion 
was a pale one. As the population of European stock living in 
other Continents grew larger so did the ideal of a United Europe 
grow fainter. For countless Europeans acquired ties with coun- 
tries outside of Europe stronger than those with their fellow- 
Europeans. Portugal is nearer to Brazil than Finland. Eire has 
closer affinities with the United States than with Albania. 
There are but few Englishmen to whom Bulgaria means more 
than New Zealand. 

The United Nations Organization which has emerged from 
the ruins left by the Second World War is likewise not confined 


in its membership to the nations of Europe, while even more 
ambitious plans for a World government are afoot. Propagan- 


dists on behalf of a European federation have not been idle and 


| some life has been visible in their work through the creation of 
' the Strassburg Parliament. Is a United Europe a chimaera? By 


a United Europe we mean a Europe with a federal constitution 
involving some diminution of full sovereignty on the part of 
the member states such as existed in the Hohenzollern Reich 
and exists in the Swiss Confederation. It is astonishing how 
often we hear it asked why there should not be a “United 


| States of Europe” modelled on the great federal Republic of 


the New World. The answer is so obvious that one feels almost 


| ashamed to give it. The insurgent colonists who founded the 
| American Union had a common language, common institu- 


tions, a common social and religious outlook. Europe has none 
of these or possesses them only in a very imperfect manner. 


| Pius XII spoke truly when in his broadcast appeal for peace 


delivered on 24 August 1939 he called Europe “the product of 
the Faith and of Christian genius’. But we must not forget how 


| in the course of ages the traditions of Europe have been modi- 
fied by non-Catholic elements—Protestant, Jewish, Moham- 


medan, Deist, Positivist, Marxist. Neither, as has been said, is 
Europe a geographical entity. For her frontier with Asia is 
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artificial.! The area of Russia in Asia has for long exceeded that 
of Russia in Europe and any federation of which Russia is a 
member will be a Eurasiatic or Eurasian rather than a European 
one. A minor problem is that of Turkey, now a bridge between 
Slavonic Europe and Arabic Asia. She considers herself Euro- 
pean though her capital and nine-tenths of her territory are 
in Asia. 

Of equal importance with, or at least, next in importance 
to the problems raised by Russia’s membership or non-member- 
ship of a hypothetical confederation is that raised by Britain’s 
possible relation to it. Britain belongs to two worlds: the old 
world of Europe of which she has formed part for upward ofa 
thousand years and the new world revealed by the voyages of 
discovery made four and three centuries ago. Most Englishmen 
who give themselves to serious thought on these topics will feel 
either that they are “Europeans” or that they are “Islanders”, 
They are, of course, both and British policy in recent times has 
stressed first the one and then the other. 

Those who witnessed the two Jubilee processions of Queen 
Victoria’s reign tell us how at the first the centre of public 
attraction was the mounted escort of princes drawn from the 
reigning families of Europe which surrounded the royal car- 
riage. At the second Jubilee ten years later nothing, except of 
course the old Queen herself, drew the attention of the crowds 
so much as the presence of the Colonial troops. The decade 
1887-97 did indeed see a new orientation of British policy and 
a new development on Britain’s part of consciousness as an 
imperial power, inaugurated when Mr Joseph Chamberlain 
took over the Colonial Office in 1895. Since those days Britain 
has been more closely united to the Continent than ever before, 
but the question how she could maintain existing relations with 
the Commonwealth and yet enter a European confederation 
remains without an answer. There are still no doubt many 
thinkers and publicists as well as political figures—many of 
them Catholics—who would wish to see the states of Europe, 
or at least those of Western Europe, enter into some kind of 


1 The attraction which Siberia offered to Russian colonists was on account of 
its fur-bearing animals. The conquest was begun by the Don Cossacks towards the 
sixteenth century and in two generations it had reached the shores of the Yellow 
Sea. 
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federal relation, but, crude as are some of the suggestions put 
forward in the interests of World Government, the hankering 
after a super-state which should embrace non-European as 
well as European countries is probably more potent than aspira- 
tions after a United Europe. The 1920’s were the most propitious 
moment in modern times for drawing the nations of West 
Europe closer to each other. The desire to prevent a second 
world war was strong. Neither America nor Russia belonged 
to the League of Nations. Germany was in a pacific mood. But 
the key to the situation lay in the hands of France where an 
angry and vindictive nationalism showed itself unwilling to 
meet Germany on an equal footing. Precious years rolled by. 
Today dreams of something larger are supplanting the idea of a 
United Europe,! and as I look back on my journey in the 
Orient Express I am still faced with the question ‘‘Where does 
Asia end and where does Europe begin?” 
Humpurey J. T. JOHNSON 


THE DEVOUT LIFE 


OME words have an extraordinary appeal in that they 

evoke very quickly an attractive picture. Others have the 
power of bringing before the mind a person, or a place, or 
perhaps some special and intimate event which one had thought 
scarcely a memory. And there are other words which belong 
exclusively to a particular branch of science or study and whose 
implications are seen only by the initiate, such as “‘act and 
potency” to philosophy, “‘neurosis and schizophrenia” to psy- 
chiatry. But there is a further class of words which are common 
to all, and which through time and usage have tended to lose 
the deeper implications of their meaning. The word “‘devotion” 
belongs to this class. It may surprise us now to find that St 
Thomas Aquinas says that devotion is an act of religion, or that 
St Ambrose writes of it as being a virtue ordine prima, and calls 


1A united Western Europe is something which, though attended by grave 
obstacles, is more possible than a United Europe. 
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it the foundation of all the other virtues and the nourishment 
of the soul. We have perhaps become accustomed to the adjec. 
tive “devotional”, which in our usage does not always imply 
ordine prima, but sometimes a criticism of what we should have 

preferred to find a little more austere. ; 

The sense of the word “devotion” which seems to have 
found favour with writers of the first century, and which seems 
also to have penetrated most deeply into Christian language, is 
that which denotes personal attachment to some one and the 
consequent rendering of service. This sense of the word contains 
much that is reminiscent of its still more ancient meaning; 
“‘devovere” meant to vow, to devote something to a deity. A 
stress upon the interior act of the will which should accompany 
such a dedication is found later in St Thomas. The writer 
before St Thomas did not stress this quite so much, although 
the idea was implicit in what they wrote; thus they wrote about 
“service”, and “‘zeal”, and “‘total submission to God’s law”, 
putting the emphasis on the habitual dispositions which corres- 
ponded to the devotion of oneself to another, and, in this 
context, to God. 

Holy Scripture does not offer a synthetic treatise on devotion 
in the mediaeval manner, but it does point to a few practical 
examples of it. In the Book of Exodus (chapters xxxiv and 
xxxv) we read that Moses, his face still ‘‘all radiant after the 
meeting at which he held speech with God”, has called an 
assembly of all the Israelites, but has had to veil his reflected 
radiance from them because they were afraid. His business with 
them is practical: ‘‘Here are the Lord’s commands. You have 
six days before you now to work in.” He then proceeds to give 
them multiple orders which call indeed for action; they were 
to make contributions of gold, silver, bronze, skins dyed violet 
colour, oil for lamps, acacia wood, spices—all for the construc- 
tion of the Tabernacle. But before Moses launches into detail 
he says that all these things were to “be offered to the Lord 
freely and with a ready heart”. He calls upon the skilled crafts- 
man to “come forward to carry out the Lord’s bidding’’. And 
such was the effect of Moses’ presence after his colloquy with 
God that “‘no sooner had the sons of Israel left Moses’ presence, 
than all alike began making their contributions to the Lord, 
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’ with readiness and devotion of heart, to help build the Tabernacle 


that should be a record to Him”’. 

The word ‘‘devotion” occurs only once in the quoted texts; 
but the idea of willing service to further the ends of a person 
to whom one is bound in some way is obvious. All that activity 
was directed towards one end, namely, the record, the testi- 
monial, the memorial, given with a ready heart and freely, to 
God. 

It is no stretch of “devotional” imagination to visualize 
St Thomas Aquinas pondering upon those passages of Sacred 
Scripture, and then writing his commentary : “Devotio specialis 
quidam actus est voluntatis promptae et paratae ad facienda 
quaecumque ad Dei servitium et famulatum spectant.”! He 
then goes on through the whole of the question to draw together 
and expound what had not hitherto been synthesized even 


_ though it was similar to his own doctrine. Now the idea is 


clarified, so as to yield every morsel of doctrine given in Scrip- 
ture and Tradition. Devotion implies, he says, the total giving 
of self to God who is the Ultimate End; it is an act of religion, 
and though charity is the direct means of giving oneself wholly 
to God, nevertheless, since charity causes devotion (because 
from love comes the readiness and promptness to act on behalf 
of the one loved), one must feed charity by exercising devotion. 
In other words, through the total submission that involves 
entire dedication of oneself to another—in this case God—love 
thrives, and willing service becomes joyful labour. But St 
Thomas does not stop there; he refines still more the meaning 


| of the word “devotion”, and says that the internal cause of it is 


the meditation of the divine goodness; in particular, that aspect 
of it which is reflected in the Sacred Humanity of Christ. 
Devotion comes then through prayer. 

The position of this virtue is assured after St Thomas’s 
exposition, and the writers who came after him follow the 
pattern he laid down. However, one writer in particular has 


| dwelt upon it with such insight that one may safely choose him 


at the expense of leaving aside much that is excellent elsewhere. 

The writer is St Francis of Sales. Unfortunately, the Introduction 

to the Devout Life has suffered much from bad translation, and 
1 Summa Theol., Ia, Ilae, 82, 1. 
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that, added to the rather quaint style of its author, has meant 
that many have tried it only to reject it. It is in the first part of 
the first chapter of his book that St Francis gives his definition 
of devotion: “True and vital (vivante) devotion, Philothea, 
presupposes the love of God, indeed it is none other than a real 
love of God.” He goes on to say that when love has reached 
that degree of perfection which makes one do good carefully, 
often, and with promptitude, then it is called devotion. It makes 
us fly towards God frequently, promptly, and loftily; it is 
charity which is agile and virile, lovingly performed; it is the 
queen of virtues because it is the perfection of charity being, as 
it is, the very cream of this virtue (cf. Part I, Chapter 2). 

Here one is in the midst of what we might call nowadays 
Ascetical Theology. But is it not an indication of the truth that 
this kind of theology must have sound doctrine as its base? 
When St Francis says that devotion “‘presupposes the love of 
God” he is only echoing th: thought of St Thomas who directs 
one always to the Ultimate End and makes us “fly towards 
God” through devotion which is the food of charity. 

Sometimes, criticism of the style of St Francis has led to the 
erroneous belief that his works are too “‘flowery’’, and hence 
that his teaching does not follow the austere pattern of the 
ascetical teaching of the Gospels. This is quite untrue, because 
the implications of the Saint’s teaching on devotion provide a 
far from easy programme. The doing of good “‘carefully, often, 
and with promptitude”’ is formidable enough for those who are 
trying to direct themselves towards God; and the instruction 
which St Francis gives in his Spiritual Conferences to the 
Religious of the Visitation admits of no half measures in the 
service of true devotion. “You must understand clearly,” he 
says, “Show and what it is to be a Religious. It is to be bound to 
God by the continual mortification of ourselves, and to live only 
for Him. Our heart is surrendered always and wholly to His 
divine Majesty; our eyes, tongue, hands and all our members 
serve Him continually.”+ Well might he warn them later in the 
same conference that such devotion and service are not lightly 
to be entered upon. 


1 Spiritual Conferences of St Francis of Sales, Conference XX. The italics 
are not in the text. 
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St Francis was not the kind of theorist who expounds a 
' doctrine the practical implications of which are easily perceived, 
' but which he leaves to others to practise. His whole life might 
' be summed up in the few words: devoted service for the work 
of God. It is not within the scope of this article to sketch his 
life; most are familiar with it, and many in detail. In our own 
; time, the Church, despite formidable odds, remains “‘in flower”, 
to use the words of St Catherine of Siena. And it is true to say 
‘that the Church has adapted her teaching to a still stronger 
; militancy so as to combat her enemies, and Christ’s. And the 
example of the “Apostle of the Chablais”’ is still effective for 
jall who “‘are ever concerning themselves with the work of 
Christ” (Cardinal Suhard). 
The district known as The Chablais runs along the southern 
border of Lake Geneva, and was seized by the Swiss Calvinists 
}about the year 1536. It came into the hands of the Duke of 
Savoy in 1593, and he resolved to convert it again to the 
Catholic faith. He applied to Francis, then Bishop of Geneva, 
for missionaries. Francis himself volunteered for the work, and 
started on this mission in 1594. Four years later this whole 
province was converted again to the Faith. There were, when 
jhe went there, scarcely ‘‘a hundred Catholics out of a popula- 
tion of several thousands. The churches had been for the most 
part destroyed or despoiled, etc.”? The extent of his labours 
for this end, his incredible risks for the opportunity of getting 
at one soul, his zeal in preaching, hearing confessions, giving 
instructions and the pains he took to prepare them are, as much 
as these things ever can be, now commonplaces in hagiography. 
One tends, perhaps, whilst reading through the careful 
enumeration of “‘states”’ of the soul, directions for prayer, and 
descriptions of mystical union, to forget that Francis was indeed 
aman of action, a man engagé, as the French would say, with a 
mission to fulfil because he was devoted, first and last, to the 
service of God. It is that devotion and service which these days 
is exacted from priests and laity, who work together now more 
than they ever did. Service because one is devoted body and 
soul to Christ and therefore pledged to advance His Kingdom 


' Letter of St Francis to Clement VIII, quoted in Saint Francis of Sales, by Allan 
Ross, Priest of the London Oratory, London, 1925, p. 17. 
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is not the peculiar province of priest or Religious. As far as one 
can see, it is fundamental to such movements as the Young 
Christian Workers, the Legion of Mary, the Society of St Vin- 
cent de Paul, and the many others which are all trying to give, 
as the Israelites, “freely and with a ready heart’’. 

But since through the character of Ordination priests not 
only enjoy special friendship with God, but also are engagé with 
regard to Him in a very special way, these words of St Francis 
de Sales seem to bear a particular application to the theme of 
this article: “The motive of Divine love pours forth a particular 
influence of perfection upon the virtuous actions of those who 
have in a special manner dedicated themselves to God to serve 
Him for ever. Such are bishops and priests, who by a sacra- 
mental consecration, and by a spiritual character that cannot 
be effaced, vow themselves, as branded and marked serfs, to the 
perpetual service of God.””} 

D. A. RAFFERTY 


THE NEW LATIN PSALTER 


HE New Latin translation of the psalter has now been in 

use for over ten years. Judgements have had time to 
mature through a greater familiarity with the text, and it should 
be possible now to give an impartial view of its merits. Any 
such judgements, it is clear, must be based primarily on the 
purpose of the translation. The questions we should have in 
mind are: ‘‘What is the translation aiming at?” and “Has it 
attained that purpose?”’ It is true that a further question could 
then be asked about the very idea of a new translation. But 
firstly, that is a question distinct from that of the merits of the 
work itself; secondly, the answer should in any case be apparent 
when we understand the aims of the new psalter; and finally, 
it is a question settled for most of us by a simple appeal to 
authority. The Pope himself decreed the new translation: 

1 Treatise on the Love of God, Book 12, Ch. 8. 
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| “Quapropter, etsi rei difficultates minime parvi pendimus. . . 
- novam Psalmorum latinam conversionem apparari jussimus.”” 

Now from the words of the Pope, as well as from statements 
issued on behalf of the translators, the purpose of the translation 
can be quite simply stated. It is to express the Psalms in 
readable Latin. 

The first thing the translators had to do was to find the 
Psalms; and this was by no means easy. But at-least this much 
was certain, that they were not to be found in the “‘old”’ psalter. 
» Even St Jerome himself did not think that; the version used in 
the Roman breviary was that of Jerome’s Gallican psalter, 
which he himself thought inferior to his later translation from 
the Hebrew, Juxta Hebraeos. The Gallican psalter is based on an 
older Latin version and Greek translations and has all the faults 
which one would expect in a translation made at so far a remove 
' from the original. The new translation, it was decided, must 
follow the Hebrew. Even the Hebrew, however, the Pope 
points out, is not free from error; and therefore, although it is 
to form the basis of the new translation, it is to be compared 
_ with ancient versions and treated according to the rules of 
| textual criticism. (Contrary to the opinion of many people, the 
' translators have applied this directive with great moderation ; 
they have retained the consonantal text of the Hebrew, alter- 
ing where necessary only the vocalization, product of a much 
later tradition.) This obvious and simple rule accounts for many 
of the changes which the new translation makes. Let us take an 
example from a Psalm fairly familiar to us, Psalm cix, Dixit 
} Dominus. The old psalter has for v. 3: “. . . ex utero ante luci- 
| ferum genui te’. A literal translation of the Hebrew would 
read: “. . . from the womb of the dawn, to thee (is) the dew 
| (of) thy youth”. This does not make very much sense; and the 
old psalter has ignored the phrase about the dew, and has 
translated “youth” according to the Greek reading of the word 
as “I have begotten thee”. There are innumerable possible ways 
of emending the text, as can be seen by consulting any approved 
commentary, Boylan’s for instance, or better still the recent 


1 In Quotidianis Precibu:. The principles on which this article is based are taken 
from that Motu Proprio, issued 24 March 1945, and printed at the front of the 
breviary ; and on an article by A. Bea, I Primi Dieci Anni del Nuovo Salterio Latino, 
Biblica, 36 (1955), pp. 161-81. 
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work of Kissane. The new psalter gives: ‘‘ante luciferum, tam. 
quam rorem, genui te’. “Ante luciferum” is a fair rendering of 
“from the womb of the dawn’, even apart from a possible 
correction of the text which would give the same sense more 
simply. ‘““Tamquam rorem” could be arrived at by omitting one 
letter of the phrase “‘to thee is the dew’’. ““Genui te”’ follows the 
Greek and the old psalter in preference to the Hebrew. The 
resulting translation could certainly be criticized; but it isa 
better attempt than the old psalter to cope with the Hebrew 
text, and at the same time it does defer to the traditional reading 
as far as possible. 

Having established a text, the translators had to convey its 
meaning as accurately as possible. Here would seem to be the 
most striking improvement in the new translation. The first 
point to be dealt with was Jerome’s strangely casual treatment 
of proper names. Some of these he transcribes, others he trans- 
lates, and others still he partly transcribes and partly translates. 
The most peculiar example is his treatment of Isaias vii, 3: 
Isaias has a son named Shear-Jasub, which is a “‘significant” 
name and could be translated “A remnant shall return’’. Nor- 
mally one would not translate it, any more than one would 
refer to St Peter as ‘“‘Rocky”’ ; but if one is going to translate it, 
the whole word should be translated. Yet St Jerome translates 
the first half and transcribes the second, giving us the impossible 
form: “*. . . thy son who is left Jasub”’. The new psalter sensibly 
transcribes proper names. So in the Invitatorium we now have 
the original place-names from Exodus, instead of the translation 
of those names: “‘sicut in irritatione” becomes “ut in Meriba” 
and “secundum diem tentationis” is now “‘ut die Massa’”’. Again, 
the notorious Psalm lxvii, 16, is given a much better transla- 
tion by two simple corrections. The old translation was: 
“Mons dei, mons pinguis, mons coagulatus, mons pinguis.” In 
place of “pinguis”, the Hebrew has “Basan” (perhaps the 
translator was thinking of the fertility of Basan, where the “fat 
kine of Basan” fed). ‘“‘Coagulatus” is actually “‘steep, rocky’; 
either the translator had some peculiar image of a broken 
mountain range in mind, or more probably he read a similar 
Hebrew word meaning “‘curdled”’. The new psalter completes 
the destruction of the old version by a slight textual alteration 
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) giving us “‘montes excelsi” instead of “mons Dei’. This might 


not be agreed on by all, but with or without this change we 


’ have a vastly improved version ; it gives us the simple statement 
_ that the mountains of Basan are steep and towering, though 
' not, the context adds, superior to Mount Sion where God 


dwells. Further, the new version returns to the bold use of 
metaphor of the original. Later Jewish commentators looked 
askance at these metaphorical references to the divinity, and 


| perhaps Jerome was influenced by them in his avoidance of 
these expressions. So, where God is called ‘“‘a rock’’, the old 


version was content to interpret it for us with ““Deus’’, or to give 


| the rather anodyne translation “‘fortitudo”. We must recognize 
the strength and vigour of the return to the original: “‘Ipse 


tantum est petra mea et salus mea, praesidium meum .. . petra 


; roboris mei, refugium meum in Deo” (Psalm lxi, 7, 8). The 
same concern over exact shades of meaning has been shown in, 
| for example, Psalm xxii: “Dominus regit me” we read in the 


old version; but the precise verb used is “to lead to pasture 


| like a shepherd” so we now have: “Dominus pascit me’”—more 
» beautiful, most people would agree, and certainly more correct. 
_ It is true that a shepherd is also one with authority, and rulers 


are often called the shepherds of their people; but how many 
additional shades of meaning and biblical reminiscences were 


' lost by this arbitrary limitation of the sense to the translation 
_ “regit”. A striking example of the same accuracy is found in 


Psalm iii, 3. Many a priest struggling to get through the first 


» nocturn of Sunday matins must have been irritated at this small, 
| apparently pointless, change: “Multi sunt qui dicunt . . .” for 


old version “‘multi dicunt .. .”. But a closer study of the Psalm 


_ will show that it is precisely the number of his enemies which 
; distresses the writer; notice the very first words ““Quam multi 


sunt...” and the repetition of “‘multi” in the next line. This 


| point, which is obscured in the old, is well brought out by the 
| rendering: ‘‘Many are the number of those who say . . .” 


Finally, this translation had to be expressed in a Latin 
which would be accessible to the priests of the Western Church, 
equipped for the most part with an ordinary seminary Latin 
course. This has resulted in translations which have roused the 
ire of many who loved the old psalter language. Jerome’s 
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abstract nouns go: “‘illuminatio”’ becomes “‘lux’’, “salutare” 
becomes ‘“‘salus’’, “‘plenitudo”’ becomes ‘“‘quae replent”’. Words 
which have a special meaning in the psalter or “church” Latin 
are replaced by words more familiar to users of Smith’s Latin 
Dictionary: ‘“‘confiteor” becomes “‘celebro” ; “‘ecclesia’’ where 
it just means a gathering is translated by “‘conventus”’; if the 
text is talking about the tents in which the nomads dwell, it is 
*“‘tentorium”’ and not, as the oid psalter had, “tabernaculum” 
with its misleading associations. One could argue about the 
theoretical justification of such translations. It seems best to 
make only three, practical, points. First, one finds that these 
changes are objected to on contradictory grounds. Usually the 
objection takes the form of an accusation of pedantry—why 
change the familiar word just because it doesn’t happen to be 
the one that Cicero would have used? But occasionally it takes 
the form of an accusation of ignorance—the translators were 
under the misapprehension that they were dealing with “church” 
Latin, when in fact many of the words are accepted usage in 
profane Latin also. These objections may not cancel each other 
out, but they certainly weaken each other. Second, both types 
of objection seem to be based on a false principle. Surely the 
main criterion of any translation should be: ‘‘Does it allow us 
to see the meaning? Is it understandable? Objection is made to 
the “barbaric”, harsh, awkward language of the new trans- 
lation, and some would have the Latin classical at no matter 
what cost to comprehension; but this is to take us back to the 
classroom and turn the reading of the breviary into an exercise 
in translation like unravelling Livy. Then there are those who 
object to the needless pedantry of the new version, changing a 
familiar phrase merely because it happens to be badly ex 
pressed ; but it seems rather pointless to insist that Church stu- 
dents should spend many years learning Latin, and then at the 
end of it, to give them as the Latin text they are to use most in 
their lives, a book containing quite a different type of Latin. 
The translators have tried to use language which will be readily 
recognizable by a student who has followed the average seminary 
Latin course, and in general they seem to have succeeded. If 
one were to ask the normal student to translate ‘‘confiteor’’, he 
would not guess that it meant “to praise’; he could learn to 
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put that meaning into it, but why should he when he already 
knows the word “‘celebrare”’? Or, if you asked him to put into 
Latin “to help” he might easily find the word “‘sublevare”’ 
(Psalm iv, 1); he could not be blamed for not thinking of 
“dilatare” (ibid., old psalter). Of course, this is not to say that 
the new psalter is a model of good simple Latin. The continual 
preference for the conjunction ‘‘nam”’ is sometimes rather un- 
pleasant, and in any case becomes wearisome. It would be hard 
to say why “clipeus”’ is always preferred to “‘scutum”’. Is “‘penes” 
so very much better than “‘apud’’? And so on; but these defects 
are few compared with the immense number of improvements. 

This final reply may be made to objections on the grounds 
of Latinity, one even more ad hominem than the others. Each of 
us will tend to pass judgement according to the amount of Latin 
that we ourselves have acquired. But we might well bear in 
mind that the translators of this psalter are in a unique position 
to pass a much wider judgement on the average priest’s standard 
of Latin. They are professors at the Biblical Institute, part of the 
one truly international university in the world. Priests from 
almost every seminary in the western world pass through it, and 
Latin is their common tongue. If anyone knows what is the 
Latin which the average priest is acquainted with, surely these 
professors do. 

It seems fair to say, therefore, that we have here a trans- 
lation in language which in general is easily accessible to the 
normal priest; and that through this language we are put into 
contact, more directly than ever before, with the genuine Word 
of God. And this must be the final justification of the work. 
This is the thought that the Pope himself expresses: “‘Mimine 
tamen dubitamus quin hodie. . . talis fieri possit conversio quae 
Psalmorum sensum ac vim adeo clare exhibeat, ut sacerdotes in 
Divino persolvendo Officio facile perspiciant quid Spiritus 
Sanctus per os Psalmistae significare voluerit.” 

L. JOHNSTON 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


CONFIRMATION IN DANGER OF DEATH—VICARIUS 
SUBSTITUTUS 


Regatillo, Jus Sacramentarium, 2nd ed., n. 86, 5, 2, commen- 
ting on the decree of the Congregation of the Sacraments, 14 
September 1946, argues that vicarit substitutt are empowered to 
administer confirmation to the dying. May one accept this 
interpretation as safe in practice? (J. C.) 


REPLY 


S.C. Sacram., decr. Spiritus Sancti Munera, 14 September 
1946, n. 1 (THE CLercy Review, January 1947, p. 57): “Ex 
generali Apostolicae Sedis indulto tamquam ministris extra- 
ordinariis (can. 782, §2) facultas tribuitur conferendi sacramen- 
tum Confirmationis, in casibus tantum et sub conditionibus 
infra enumeratis, sequentibus presbyteris, iisdemque dum- 
taxat: (a) parochis proprio territorio gaudentibus, exclusis 
igitur parochis personalibus vel familiaribus, nisi et ipsi pro- 
prio, licet cumulativo, fruantur territorio; (5) vicariis, de 
quibus in canone 471, atque vicariis oeconomis; (¢) sacerdoti- 
bus, quibus exclusive et stabiliter commissa sit in certo territorio 
et cum determinata ecclesia plena animarum cura cum omnibus 
parochorum iuribus et officiis.” 

Canon 474: “Vicarius substitutus qui constituitur ad nor- 
mam can. 465, §§4, 5 et can. 1923, §2, locum parochi tenet 
in omnibus quae ad curam animarum spectant, nisi Ordinarius 
loci vel parochus aliquid exceperint.” 

Regatillo’s argument! is that a vicarius substitutus, i.e. a 
priest duly appointed to supply for a parish priest who is to be 
absent more than a week, can be included under category (c) 
of the above decree, because his cure of souls in the parish 
(which can be called proper to him for the term of his office) is 
morally complete (canon 474), juridically stable, since it is 
attached to his office by law, and exclusive at least de facto, 

1 Loc. cit. 
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inasmuch as the jurisdiction of the absent parochus de iure is 
temporarily in abeyance. 

There is, of course, a measure of truth in these claims, but 
there is also a certain amount of special pleading. Admittedly 
the vicarius substitutus has the full cure of souls,’ but the parish 
cannot, in any sense, be called proper to him, because his 
charge, though ordinary, is certainly vicarious. Again, even if 
his cure has objective stability, in that it is derived from an 
ecclesiastical office in the strict sense, there is no stability in his 
own commission, and it is to such stability that the law expressly 
refers. Finally, it is at least an exaggeration to describe as exclu- 
sive a charge exercised in the place and name of another. If the 
text of the law were obscure enough to require an appeal to the 
mens legislatoris, such as Regatillo makes, one could readily con- 
cede a certain intrinsic probability to his arguments, because 
the exclusion of vicarit substitutt certainly leaves a notable gap in 
the comprehensive provision which the legislator apparently 
intended to make for the confirmation of the dying, and, from 
the point of view of practical need, there is as much reason for 
including vicarit substituti as for vicarit oeconomt. But the mens 
legislators is a subsidiary clue to interpretation which, by canon 
18, must only be invoked “if the meaning of the words is 
doubtful and obscure”, and the wording of this section of the 
law is neither doubtful nor obscure. We are expressly told that 
the faculty is granted to the priests enumerated in categories 
(a), (b) and (c), “‘and to them alone’. 

Now, as some commentators have observed,? the legislator, 
by clearly determining under (a) what kinds of parochi are given 
the faculty, and under (4) what kinds of parochial vicar, has 
equivalently declared that the ministers envisaged under cate- 
gory (c) are neither parocht nor parochial vicars. It therefore 
involves a distortion of the text to find a place for vicarii substituti 
under this third category. If the legislator had meant them to 
have the faculty, it is morally certain that he would have listed 
them with the two other kinds of parochial vicar named in the 
second category, and not among the undenominated “‘sacerdotes” 


1 Except the obligation of the Mass pro populo (cf. canon 466, §5). 


* Cf. Calcaterra, De Vicario Adiutore, p. 125; Onclin, Ephemerides Theologicae 
Lovanienses, 1949, Pp. 341. 
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of the third. Regatillo fails completely to account for their 
omission from the second category, which he admits to be 
“mirum certe”, and has to fall back on a presumed will of the 
legislator to justify his claim that a place must be found for 
them in the third. The answer to this assumption lies in the 
adage: “Legislator quod voluit expressit, quod noluit tacuit.” 

It is permissible to argue that, from the pastoral point of 
view, there is as much reason for granting the faculty to vicarii 
substituti as to vicarit oeconomi, and it may well be that the law 
will eventually be modified in this sense. But there is no 
canonical inconsistency in the law as it stands. It appears to 
have been based on the principle that adequate provision would 
be made for the normal needs of the faithful if, for every terri- 
torial division of the Church, a priest were designated who, at 
least de ture, could confirm the dying. The logical application of 
this principle clearly required the inclusion of the vicarti oeconomi of 
vacant parishes ; but no such logical necessity can be pleaded for 
theinclusion of the vicarit substitutt ofabsent pastors. Moreover, itis 
understandable that the legislator should have been satisfied with 
a provision thatis complete deiure, because nolaw, however formu- 
lated, could guaranteea provision that would be complete de facto. 

In our view, therefore, as the text of the law stands, Rega- 
tillo’s opinion is not intrinsically probable; and, as far as our 
very incomplete coverage of current canonical literature per- 
mits us to affirm, it has not received enough support to make 
it extrinsically probable. He claims to hold his opinion “cum 
aliis”, but mentions no supporter by name; nor does any of the 
commentators whom we have consulted. Some of these, e.g. 
Sipos, Fanfani and Jorio, do not discuss the question in their 
manuals, apparently considering that it is sufficiently answered 
in the text of the law. Others, like Zerba, Creusen, Cappello, 
Genicot-Gortebecke, De Clercq, Quigley and the late Canon 
Mahoney, expressly exclude the vicarius substitutus, but without 
mention of any opinion to the contrary. A few mention and 


1 Zerba, Osservatore Romano, 31 October 1946; Creusen, Periodica, December 
1946, pp. 380 ff.; Cappello, De Sacramentis (1953 ed.), I, n. 201 bis; Genicot- 
Gortebecke, Instit. Theol. Mor., II, n. 80; De Clercq, Traité de Droit Canonique 
(ed. R. Naz), II, n. 71; Quigley, The Jurist, April 1954, p. 207; Mahoney, The 
Priest as Minister of Confirmation, n. 75. It should be noted that some of these wrote 
before they could have had time to learn or consider Regatillo’s opinion. 
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reject Regatillo’s opinion, but cite no other name in its support 
than his.! There may have been some commentators of repute 
who, out of regard for his undoubted competence, have men- 
tioned his opinion sympathetically, but we have encountered 
no one who definitely supports it. As far as our knowledge goes, 
therefore, it is not a safe opinion to follow. 


RECEPTION OF MARRIED CONVERT—CATHOLIC 
EDUCATION OF CHILDREN 


Titius and Bertha, both Protestants, have been married in a 
non-Catholic church and have one child, aged four. Titius, 
after attending a Catholic enquiry class, asks for a full course of 
instructions, intending to embrace the Faith. His wife, how- 
ever, does not wish to become a Catholic, nor will she agree to 
his request that their child, or any future children, should be 
brought up as Catholics. May Titius be received into the 
Church and, if so, on what conditions? (X. Y.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1113: “‘Parentes gravissima obligatione tenentur 
prolis educationem tum religiosam et moralem, tum physicam 
et civilem pro viribus curandi, et etiam temporali eorum bono 
providendi.” 

Canon 731, §1: “Vetitum est Sacramenta Ecclesiae minis- 
trare haereticis aut schismaticis, etiam bona fide errantibus 
eaque petentibus, nisi prius, erroribus reiectis, Ecclesiae recon- 
ciliati fuerint.”’ 

Canon 752, §1: “Adultus, nisi sciens et volens probeque 
instructus, ne baptizetur; insuper admonendus est ut de pecca- 
tis suis doleat.” 

Just as all men have a duty to belong to the Catholic Church, 
the one ark of salvation, so all men have a corresponding right 
to be received into or restored to her communion, provided they 
set no obstacle to the act by which membership is conferred or 
renewed. Membership is conferred by baptism, and renewed, 


1 E.g. Onclin, loc. cit.; Calcaterra, loc. cit. 
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at least in the case of those who have been culpably separated, 
by sacramental absolution. Titius, therefore, not only may, but 
must be received into the Church, provided that he is duly 
disposed for the valid, lawful and fruitful reception of which- 
ever of these sacraments is required.’ In either case, it is 
necessary and sufficient that, in addition to faith based on ade- 
quate instruction, he should have supernatural attrition for all 
past grave sins and a firm purpose of fulfilling all grave moral 
duties which are, or will later become incumbent upon him.? 
Hence, the question to be decided in the present case is whether 
or not Titius has the required firm purpose in regard to the 
“obligatio gravissima’’, enunciated in canon 1113, of providing, 
as far as he can, for the Catholic education of his present child 
and any future children. 

Since, in the absence of convincing evidence to the con- 
trary, Titius must be presumed to be validly married to Bertha, 
he is not subject to the rule of canon 1061 which requires both 
parties to a mixed marriage, not yet contracted, to guarantee 
the Catholic baptism and education of all children born of it. 
Bertha’s unwillingness to have their child, or any future chil- 
dren, baptized and educated as Catholics is not therefore, in 
itself, a canonical obstacle to the reception of Titius into the 
Church. His fitness for reception does not depend on her 
readiness to fulfil their grave mutual obligation, but solely on 
his readiness. Nor does the mere fact that her opposition may 
effectively prevent the Catholic education of his children con- 
stitute an obstacle. In a matter of this kind which, of its nature, 
is not subject to his sole control, firm purpose is a question of 
intended effort rather than actual achievement. That is why 
canon 1113 qualifies the parental obligation with the clause 
“pro viribus”. He must ‘do his best to procure”? the Catholic 
education of his children; that is the extent and limit of his 
grave obligation. 

Provided therefore that Titius is, here and now, sincerely 


1 If it be doubtful whether he has been previously or validly baptized, con- 
ditional reception of both sacraments is required by the ruling of the Holy Office, 
17 December 1868, to the hierarchy of England and Wales (Conc. Prov. Westm., 
IV, Appendix xviii). 

2 Even if he has incurred the censure of excommunication, “‘absolution cannot 
be denied, once the delinquent has abandoned his contumacy, according to the 
norm of canon 2242, §3”’ (Canon 2248, §2). 
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determined to do his best to fulfil this and any other grave 
obligation in the future, he is duly disposed to receive the sacra- 
ment or sacraments involved in reception into the Church, and 
consequently, with the usual leave of the Ordinary, he may and 
should be received. If, on the other hand, he is not genuinely 
prepared to do what he can to overcome his wife’s resistance, 
whether by persuasion, evasion, or prudent assertion of his 
paternal authority, he should be warned that, pending a change 
of heart, he cannot be received. As to whether a warning of this 
kind should be given before, during, or after the course of 
instruction, no general rule can be suggested, least of all by the 
present writer. Those who have wider experience in the instruc- 
tion and reception of converts appear to differ, and the priest 
must decide according to what seems prudent in the particular 
case with which he is concerned. It should be noted, however, 
that Titius should not be turned away merely because he is 
hen-pecked, or temperamentally unlikely to prove a match for 
his wife. The question is simply whether, in spite of any tem- 
peramental defects of personality or self-assertiveness, he is 
genuinely prepared to do his best to fulfil his grave obligation. 
If he is, he has as much right to be admitted to the sacraments 
as any repentant Catholic would have in similar circumstances. 
Scandal must of course be avoided; and therefore, if he fails to 
secure the Catholic education of his children, and his failure, 
though not judged by the confessor to be gravely culpable, 
cannot be satisfactorily explained, it may be necessary for his 
reception and admission to the sacraments to take place some- 
where else, where his situation is not known. But that decision 
can be left to the Ordinary. The point is that successful fulfil- 
ment of an obligation which is not altogether dependent on his 
will is not a conditio sine qua non of his reception into the Church. 


Say1inc Mass AFTER COMMUNICATING DURING 
RELIGIOUS PROFESSION 


In a certain religious Order, it is customary for a priest, 
when he makes his final profession, to receive Holy Communion 
at the vow Mass. If such a priest has the faculty to binate, 
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would it be lawful for him to say a Mass later in the day, either 
morning or evening, when this is necessary, or convenient? 


(C. R.) 
REPLY 


Canon 576, §1: “In emittenda professione religiosa servetur 
praescriptus in constitutionibus ritus.” 

Canon 857: ‘“‘Nemini liceat sanctissimam Eucharistiam reci- 
pere, qui eam eadem die iam receperit, nisi in casibus de 
quibus in can. 858, §1” (i.e. “nisi mortis urgeat periculum, aut 
necessitas impediendi irreverentiam in sacramentum’’). 

The profession of vows in presence of the Sacred Host, 
immediately before communicating, is not only customary but 
obligatory for all religious Congregations of either sex, “‘ubi 
vota nuncupantur vel renovantur intra Missam’’.1 One cannot 
therefore evade the question by suggesting the omission of the 
Communion. Nor have we been able to find an answer to it in 
such reliable works of recourse as Schaefer’s De Religiosis, 
Creusen’s Religieux et Religieuses, or even Goyeneche’s two 
volumes of questions and answers on problems of religious law. 
Perhaps the reason is that the answer is considered to be clearly 
enough contained in canon 857, which, according to the 
unanimous interpretation, applies equally to sacrificial and 
non-sacrificial Communions. Thus Cappello declares without 
qualification: ‘“Sacerdos qui communionem extra-sacrificalem 
facit, nullum potest celebrare Missam” ;? Coronata adds that 
“this prohibition is deemed to be graver than that of celebrating 
twice on the same day’’,® and Blat observes that the two excep- 
tions admitted by the canon involve a divine precept of com- 
municating.* 

A clue to the mind of the Church is to be found in the 
adnotationes of Gardellini, attached to a decision of the Congre- 
gation of Rites, 16 December 1823.5 A priest had dropped dead 
at the Nobis quoque peccatoribus of his Mass, and a chaplain of 


1§.C.Rit., D.A. 3836, 3912. 

2 De Sacramentis, I, n. 468; so also Gasparri, De Eucharistia, n. 1125; Regatillo, 
Tus Sacramentarium, n. em 

3 De Sacrameniis, I, n. 

« Commentarium Codicis re C, III (ed. 1920), p. 187. 

5D.A., 2630. 
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the parish had completed the sacrifice. The Congregation, in 
answer to a subsequent question, decided that the latter could 
not lawfully have said a further Mass of his own that day, even 
if he had omitted the ablutions and so remained fasting; 
because, as the consultors added, in consuming the sacred 
species and thereby taking an integral part in the sacrifice 
begun by the dead priest, he had equivalently offered the one 
Mass which the law allowed him to celebrate on that day. 
Gardellini, in his comment, calls attention to the fact that a 
Cardinal who functions as deacon at the Pope’s Mass on 
Christmas Day and communicates, as is the custom, cannot 
later say a Mass of his own, even though the law allows every 
priest to say three Masses on that day. The chaplain’s case, he 
points out, is different, ““quum non agatur de Communione 
more laicorum’’. Hence, if his completion of another’s sacrifice 
had occurred on a Christmas Day, he would have been allowed 
to say two further Masses of his own, “quia . . . antecedens 
Communio nequit haberi tamquam laica, sed ut pars integralis 
Sacrificii”, in other words, as one of the three permitted Masses.* 

The implication clearly is that, once a priest has com- 
municated more laicorum, he may not subsequently say Mass (nor 
vice versa), even on a day on which the law would otherwise 
allow him to say more than one Mass. We regard it as morally 
certain, therefore, that a priest who has communicated in the 
ceremony of religious profession may not later celebrate Mass, 
either morning or evening, on the mere ground of convenience ; 
and we think, though with less certainty, that the same answers 
must be given, even when the Mass is necessary to meet the 
needs of the faithful. Permission to binate can cover a sacrificial 
Communion followed by a Mass, as in the above case of the 
chaplain, because they are equivalently two Masses, but not a 
lay Communion followed by a Mass. Even laws which admit of 
broad interpretation must be understood “according to the 
proper meaning of the words, considered in their text and 
context” (canon 18) ; and it seems to us that it would be going 
beyond the proper meaning of the words, if the ‘“‘duas Missas” 
of canon 806, §2, were interpreted as applicable to a lay Com- 
munion and a Mass, notwithstanding the explicit prohibition 

' Decreta Authentica Congregationis Sacrorum Rituum, 1V, pp. 239-40. 
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of canon 857. There is, of course, nothing to prevent the Holy 
See from authorizing a practice of this kind, but it has not done 
so under the existing terms of the common law. 

L. L. McR. 


ENGLISH PRAYERS DuRING MAss 


Is it permissible to have the Order and Canon of Mass read 
aloud in English during the celebration of Mass? (X.) 


REPLY 


The only official text dealing directly with this query is a 
reply of S.R.C. to a query in 1922. The query was: ‘“‘May the 
usage of the faithful at Mass reading aloud the Secret, the 
Canon, and the very words of consecration, which—with the 
exception of a few words—must, according to the rubrics, be 
said by the priest himself silently, be approved?” The Congre- 
gation replied: ‘“‘No. The faithful at Mass may not be allowed 
to do what is forbidden to celebrating priests, who say the 
words of the Canon silently (secreto), that greater reverence may 
be secured for the sacred Mysteries, and the veneration of the 
faithful, their modesty and devotion increased. Accordingly, 
this usage is to be reprobated as an abuse, and is to be entirely 
eliminated, wherever it has been introduced” (S.R.C., 4375°). 

The Secret, then, and the entire Canon may not be recited 
aloud in any language. Regarding the Order of Mass, there is 
no direct prohibition against having the prayers read aloud 
during Mass (excepting the Secret), but this practice is, ob- 
viously, undesirable while the priest is reciting aloud a prayer 
(the Collect, ‘‘Pater noster’”’, or Post-communion) on behalfofall 
present. Until such time as the Holy See permits the instruc- 
tional parts of the pre-Mass (the Epistle and Gospel) to be 
read by the celebrant in the vernacular, it would seem to be a 
useful practice to have them read by a competent reader for the 
benefit of the congregation. 

It must be remembered that it is forbidden! to sing in the 

1S.R.C., 4235° (cf. 4268?°). 
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vernacular at low Mass translations of Jiturgical texts (e.g. an 
Introit, Communio, Lauda Sion). The reason is that the official 
» texts of the Liturgy must be sung in the Church’s language, 
until the Holy See determines otherwise. When these are read 
aloud (apart from the Secret and the Canon) they are not 
regarded as part of the Liturgy but as a private act of devotion. 


LEONINE PRAYERS 


Recently H.E. Cardinal Lercaro, archbishop of Bologna, 
obtained permission from the Holy See to omit after a private 
Mass at which a homily was preached the Leonine prayers. 
May this permission be regarded as an extensive interpretation 
of the rubrics concerning these prayers (as some think) so that 
others may avail themselves of this privilege? (G. R.) 


REPLY 


Unfortunately it would seem not. The rescript of S.R.C., 
' dated 22 July 1955, applies only to the diocese of Bologna. 
S.R.C. hedged the affirmative reply around with restrictions: 
“S.R.C. utendo facultatibus sibi ab Ipso Sanctissimo Domino 
nostro tributis, attentis expositis peculiaribus adjunctis [the 
| necessity of increasing religious instruction and the fitness of not 
' lengthening Mass], benigne annuit de speciali gratia juxta 

preces.” It is to be hoped that for the good reasons given for his 
} request by the Cardinal other Ordinaries may think fit to seek 
| asimilar rescript; or, better still, that the Holy See may extend 
the favour to all churches of the Roman rite. 


BENEDICTION Host FoR COMMUNION 


May a Benediction Host, wholly or in part, be given to a 
lay person who desires to communicate, from devotion, outside 
Mass? (J. O’D.) 

Vol. xm H 
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REPLY 


The moral theologians permit the breaking up of a Bene. 
diction Host to give Holy Communion to someone, even one 
who wishes to receive Holy Communion merely out of devo- 
tion, when the ordinary Sacred Particles for Communion are 
not available. Thus, e.g. Jorio, De Sacramentis (Vol. III, p. 85), 
gives this view as the common opinion, and refers to St Alphon- 
sus and Cappello. Cardinal Gasparri (De Eucharistia, I1, §1098) 
gives the same ruling, and so does Canon Mahoney (Question; 
and Answers, I Q. 116). Obviously, the whole Benediction Host 
would be too large to be given to one person. Part of it should be 
given, and the rest consumed by the priest after his own Com- 
munion at Mass, or it may be broken up and given in Holy 
Communion to others. 


j. B. OC. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Medical Ethics. By Edwin F. Healy, S.J. Pp. xxii + 440. (Loyola 
University Press, Chicago. 1956. $6.00.) 


Tuis book could well become a standard manual of medico-moral 
science, periodically revised to keep it abreast of developments in 
surgery and medicine; and it will certainly be quoted regularly and 
respectfully for many years to come. The author is no new-comer to 
his subject and he has here given us the fruit of his experience and 
mature judgement in a work written, so he tells us, “primarily asa 
text-book for use in Catholic medical schools and as a reference book 
for use in Catholic hospitals.” It should serve both purposes equally 
well. It succeeds unexpectedly in covering the whole of the ground 
without any of that abridgement of reasoning or paucity of detail 
which one normally accepts as the inevitable price of compreher- 
siveness, and it provides definite and clearly indexed answers to 
most of the practical problems that are likely to trouble the doctor 
or the priest to whom he turns for guidance. 

Every chapter begins with a fully reasoned exposition of the 
principles involved in the topic under consideration, and proceeds to 
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| apply them to a series of practical cases; and each of these cases is 


divided into three sections (statement of the case, solution, and 
explanation), so that the reader is never left in any doubt as to what 
the author holds or why. Altogether there are a hundred and 
seventy-one such cases, not counting those which are covered inci- 
dentally in the exposition of principles. The author’s solutions are 
adequately documented and, in general, right up to date, as may be 
seen from the fact that he has incorporated in his text the papal 
solution of the eye-donor dispute, published as recently as May 
1956. Moreover, his scope in the exposition of principles is wide 
enough to ensure that his medical readers will be able to acquire an 
intelligent grasp of all those sections of moral theology which have 
special application to their professional duties. 

There are, of course, points on which one might join issue with 
him ; for example, his liberal solution of case 150 (on experimentation 


| with new and dangerous drugs) is not easily reconcilable, even in its 


qualified form, with the papal allocutions of 19 October 1953 and 
30 September 1954, which seem to rule out all gravely dangerous 
experimentation, even when the evil effect is not directly intended, 
but merely foreseen. On the whole, however, the prudence and 
balance of his judgements, especially in the more controverted cases, 
eg. that of the scarred womb (case 72), is such as to engender 
confidence in their general reliability. Finally, the book is hand- 
somely produced in easily readable type and on good paper, and is 
bound in durable cloth. 


The Morality of Hysterectomy Operations. By Rev. N. Lohkamp, O.F.M., 
S.T.L. Pp. xi + 206. (Studies in Sacred Theology, second series, 
n. 92. The Catholic University of America Press, Washington, 
D.C. $2.25, paper-bound.) 


AN analysis of some 6248 hysterectomies performed in California, in 


, 1948, revealed that no less than 2458 were open to criticism on 
| purely surgical grounds, either because there was no evidence of 
disease, or because the operation was not indicated, or too radical, 

» or premature. From this and other evidence which the author of the 
| above dissertation quotes in abundance from American medical 


sources, it would appear that the relative ease and security of modern 


§ techniques have made not a few surgeons “‘knife-happy”. Unham- 


pered by considerations of morality, they stretch or evade the rules 


} of their own profession (which, to its credit, seeks to restrain them) 


whenever radical surgery offers the easiest way round a difficulty, 
their motto apparently being: ‘‘In doubt, cut out.” 
Father Lohkamp, writing as a moral theologian, subjects the 
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theory and practice of hysterectomy to a detailed, impartial and 
scientific examination, in the light of sound moral principles. After a 
brief history of the operation, he expounds the moral principles 
governing mutilation, sterilization and indirect foeticide, for all 
three may be involved even in a morally lawful hysterectomy ; and, 
since the gravity of the resultant physical evil must be counter. 
balanced by the compensating cause, he rightly concludes that a 
hysterectomy which induces sterility (as it inevitably does in those 
who are not already sterile) can only be lawful when it is ‘‘the only 
reasonable means of averting a serious and present danger to life”, 
and that these conditions must be even more strictly fulfilled when 
there is the added effect of an indirect abortion. 

He then proceeds to apply these principles to the various 
“indications” which, according to accepted medical doctrine or 
occasional practice, are held to justify hysterectomy. This is the 
longest and most valuable part of his book and shows evidence of 
commendable research. By careful study of medical sources (though 
almost exclusively American) and much consultation, he has en- 
deavoured to give a balanced summary of medical opinion on some 
thirty of these indications, and then, purely on the basis of this 
professional opinion, he passes his moral judgements. In these he is 
neither too liberal nor too rigid, though he rightly decides in favour 
of conservative treatment whenever it appears to have the backing 
of sound medical opinion. He concludes with a chapter on the 
reasons and remedies for the many unnecessary hysterectomies 
which are currently done. 

His dissertation can be safely recommended to all who are 
interested in medical deontology. In the average manual which 
seeks to cover the whole range of medical ethics, hysterectomy is 
almost inevitably presented as involving, at most, a three-fold moral 
problem. Here we see it as presenting a thirty-fold problem, as 
manifold as the ills which it is used to cure; because every different 
case really requires a fresh consideration of the principles involved. 
It is by such works that real progress is made in this most complicated 
branch of moral science. 


The Springs of Morality. A Catholic Symposium. Edited by John M. 
Todd. Pp. vii + 327. (Burns Oates. 30s.) 


EVERYONE is by way of being a moralist, but not all are equally 
qualified by their profession or experience to pronounce authorita- 
tively on moral theory or actual moral behaviour. A group of 
eminently qualified persons met at Downside Abbey, in Low Week, 
1955, and this symposium is the fruit of the papers they read and the 
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© discussions they held. Like all such composite works, it is difficult 
» to review comprehensively and judicially, because the twenty-four 
individual contributions which it comprises vary so much in their 
approach and relevance to the co-ordinating theme. This is not, 
> as one might gather from the title, the fontes moralitatis, in the sense 
in which moral theologians use that term, i.e. to denote the factors 
(object, motive and circumstances) which determine the specific 
morality of concrete acts; rather would it appear to be the factors 
and situations which have contributed or still contribute to moral 
theory and practice as we find it in the modern world. The sponsors 
of the symposium have cast their net very wide. 

After an introductory chapter to explain the occasion and fruits 
of the symposium, Dom Illtyd Trethowan examines how far reason, 
unaided by revelation, can penetrate the field of ethics, and reaches 
the somewhat paradoxical conclusion that apprehension of God’s 
existence is both necessary to the notion of moral obligation and 
- involved in the recognition of moral obligation. Consideration is 
_ then given to some of the historical factors which have influenced 
» our moral thinking, to wit, the Bible, Greco-Roman thought, the 
Middle Ages, and the English Protestants ; and here it is interesting 
' to note that Professor Armstrong regards the influence of the Pla- 
tonists and Stoics on the Fathers as more decisive in the shaping of 
| Christian ethics than that of Aristotle on the Scholastics; and that 
| Dom Aelred Watkin manages to summarize the impact of mediaeval 
| thought and practice on moral science without even mentioning 
, either the Scholastics or St Thomas Aquinas, a truly original 
performance. 

In the second part of the book which is devoted to secondary 
| sciences affecting the concept and practice of morality, four acknow- 

ledged experts deal respectively with psychology, medicine, eco- 
- nomics and international relations. From them we learn that there 
» isno necessary conflict between morality and psychology properly 
} so called; that modern medicine has some valuable light to throw 
; on the anatomical and physiological basis of the forces comprised 
under the term, ‘‘the flesh” ; that modern economics are amoral and 
cannot conduce to a well-ordered society until the rules of justice 
» and charity are accepted as their unalterable and obligatory foun- 
| dation; and that the science of international relations cannot fruit- 
fully serve a normative as well as a purely descriptive function until 
the notion of the Natural Law is convincingly re-established. Six 
chapters are then devoted to concrete moral problems, those, 
namely, of the school teacher who has to form the moral behaviour 
of the young, of men and women generally in their encounter with 
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sex, of the employee who has to work in a morally corrupt environ. 
ment, of the employer who seeks to be something more than a 
shrewd humanist executive, of the writer in a world which no longer 
admits the order of love and the ultimate goodness of divine provi- 
dence, and of the confessor who must needs adapt his principles tof ~ 
the spiritual “age” of the individual penitent. All these six writen f_ 
have experiential competence in their particular fields and their 
comments have considerable practical value, though the treatment 
of the sex problem may be found to be somewhat esoteric. 

The final section of the book is devoted to an assessment, again 
by experts, of “‘moralities outside the Church”, the topics treated 
being the moral ideas and practices of two primitive societies in 
Africa, considered in themselves and also from the missionary point 
of view, Buddhist morality in the Tibetan tradition, Judaic morality, 
the scientist’s approach to moral principles, secular morality and 
communist morality. By way of conclusion, Dom Sebastian Moore 
analyses the Christian conception of morality in a semi-mystical, 
groping-in-the-dark fashion which some will perhaps appreciate as 
obscurely profound, but which most, we fancy, will only find to be 
profoundly obscure. 

The volume is not, as the blurb optimistically claims, “‘an ex- 
haustive work of reference on the subject of morality”, nor does it 
attempt to be such. Indeed, it is not even exhaustive within its own 
terms of reference; witness the fact that no place is allotted among 
‘‘historical influences” either for the decisive voice of the teaching 
Church, arbiter of faith and morals, or for the probati auctores to 
which she so commonly refers enquirers. On the other hand, nearly 
all the articles are interesting, expert and stimulating. As stimulants 
are priced nowadays, it is fair value for the money. 


English in the Liturgy. A Symposium. Edited by C. R. A. Cunliffe. 
Pp. 153. (Burns Oates. 8s. 6d., paper-bound.) 


No priest, be he vernacularist, latinist, or plain “‘don’t-know”, can 
fail to be interested by the lively debate which this book contains. 
We call it a “‘debate’”’, because, although the debate-form is not 
observed, all the essentials are here. The editor, in an introduction, 
proposes the motion: ‘““That the time has arrived when the Church 
may profitably make greater use of living languages in her worship”; 
and he presents the historical background. To keep the discussion 
on the rails of orthodoxy, Dr J. McDonald is then called upon to 
expound the theological criteria by which the lawfulness of the 
motion and its discussion must be judged. He does this clearly and 
exhaustively, sifting and analysing the evidence from Scripture, 
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j tradition, Trent and theological arguments, and concludes that there 
| is no absolute motive behind the custom of a particular liturgical 


language and therefore no absolute argument for or against the use 
of the vernacular. 

The motion being thus declared open to discussion, Fr C. Howell, 
S.J., states the case for the defence on liturgical grounds. He empha- 
sizes that no authority of standing advocates a completely ver- 
nacular liturgy, but contends that some use of the vernacular is 
necessary, if the liturgy is to have that active and external participa- 
tion of the faithful which is intrinsic to its nature of corporate 
worship. This he demonstrates by showing that there are parts of 
the Mass (outside the framework of the essential action) whose 
intrinsic purpose of communication cannot be directly attained ex- 
cept in the vernacular. To forestall objections, he answers seriatim 
more or less all those which have hitherto been raised. Fr J. J. Coyne, 
unabashed by this attempt to cut the ground from under him, and 
in sorrow rather than in anger, modestly states the case for the 
complete retention of Latin, at least in the Mass, his principal con- 
tention being that the need for a change is not proved and that a 
sacred tradition of the kind here involved should not be disturbed 
until such proof is forthcoming. H. P. R. Finberg then intervenes to 
remind the vernacularists that their argument remains somewhat 
abstract until they decide what precise kind of English they propose 
to use, and illustrates by examples the difficulty of translating litur- 
gical texts in a manner which will be at once accurate, dignified and 
yet intelligible to the multitude which the vernacularists seek to 
reach. A. Milner does the same for music, showing that special 
translations will be required for any parts which are to be set to 
congregational music. Nevertheless, replies Dom Oswald Sumner in 
the concluding chapter, use of the vernacular should help towards 
the conversion of England by giving the laity a greater sense of 
community in worship and thereby of apostolic duty, and removing 
an obstacle to converts. One would have thought that the book’s 
sales-expectancy would have warranted a lower price, but perhaps 
it is pessimistically estimated that the bulk of the faithful are just 
not interested either way ; they see the Mass as simply an obligation 
to be fulfilled, and what the priest says meanwhile is his sole affair. 


Man Takes a Drink : Facts and Figures about Alcohol. By John C. Ford, 
S.J. Preface by André L. Simon. Pp. 96. (Burns Oates. 65., 
paper-bound). 

REACTION against a puritanism which regards alcoholic drinking as 

an evil matched only by that of gambling leads some Catholics to 
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speak of it as though it were an almost unmixed blessing, marred at 
most by pardonable and not unamusing peccadilloes of excess. This 
book, which is neither a teetotal tract nor a boost for the brewers, 
should help to restore the balance between these two extreme points 
of view. In 1950, its author contributed a learned paper to the 
Catholic Theological Society of America, the second half of which 
was devoted to Morality and Alcoholism and showed evidence of wide 
research into this current moral and social problem. His present 
essay is wider in scope and more popular in form, but equally firmly 
based on reality. Its object is simply to set forth the scientific and 
sociological facts about alcoholic drink and the moral principles 
about its use, so as to enable the reader to reach an intelligent 
decision as to his own conduct in its regard. It dispels illusions and 
corrects exaggerations which bedevil the debate between the ‘‘wets” 
and the ‘‘drys” ; and it is particularly enlightening about the rela- 
tively modern scourge of alcoholism, its nature and characteristics, 
and the physical, mental and spiritual treatment necessary to cure 
addicts. In this English edition, the facts and figures have been 
adapted to the situation over here. The moral principles are ex- 
pressed in terms which should be intelligible to priest and layman 
alike, though, for strict accuracy, a little more distinguishing in 
regard to acts committed in drunkenness would have been helpful. 
Allin all, it is a book well worthy of the attention of anyone to whom 
the use of alcoholic drink is a personal, pastoral, or social problem. 
The fact that André Simon, President of the Wine and Food Society, 
has contributed a commendatory preface is proof enough that the 
book is neither wet nor dry, but soberly sensible. 


The Faculties of Canadian Military Chaplains. A Commentary. By Rev. 
R. J. Ogle. Pp. xviii + 267. (University Bookstore, 249 Main, 
Ottawa. $5.00, paper-bound.) 


IN recent years, military vicariates have been established in many 
countries, including our own, according to the pattern outlined in 
the general Instruction of the Consistorial Congregation, Solemne 
Semper, of 23 April 1951. Fr Ogle has taken that of Canada as a 
subject for his doctoral dissertation at the University of Ottawa. 
There are two sections to his work. In the first, after tracing the 
history of the Canadian chaplain service, he examines the juris- 
dictional power of the Military Vicar and the canonical character 
and interpretation of the various types of faculties accorded to 
chaplains, and explains the source and recipients of the present 
Canadian faculties. In the second and longest section of the book, he 
gives a practical commentary on each of the forty-two faculties. As 
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ar as we are aware, no similar work has yet been done for the 
faculties enjoyed by chaplains subject to the Forces’ Vicariate of 
Great Britain. If, as seems likely, there are many which are shared in 
common by the two Vicariates, this commentary should prove 
almost as helpful, mutatis mutandis, to chaplains of this country as to 
those for whom it was primarily written. 

L. L. McR. 


The Maid of Orleans. By Sven Stolpe. Translated by Eric Lewen- 
haupt. (Burns & Oates. 255.) 


Mr Sven Srovpe who is, we understand, an important figure in 
Swedish literature and a recent convert, has apparently fallen in 
love with St Joan of Arc. He has written a curiously interesting book 
in which he seems to have a divided mind, agreeing on many points 
with the rationalist biographers and nevertheless maintaining that, 
whether the critics of the traditional narratives are right or not, she 
was unquestionably a Saint and that “from her pure will emerged 
the salvation of her country’’. She was canonized, as all Catholics 
agree, not for her Voices or—so to speak—in recompense for her 
martyrdom but for heroic virtue. Her essential goodness was pre- 
served intact and in all the temptations of constantly changing 
circumstances it remained unassailable. ““How,” he asks, “‘can one 
help loving her?” 

While he is in no way concerned with Bernard Shaw’s ingenious 
misrepresentation, so cleverly designed for the British box-office, 
Mr Stolpe is much pre-occupied with and influenced by the argu- 
ments of two recent French writers, Joseph Calmette (Jeanne d’ Arc, 
1946) and Jacques Cordier (Jeanne d’Arc, sa Personnalité et son Réle 
1948). Like them he is convinced that a jungle of myths must have 
grown up around—and over—the facts and that the real story, 
while remaining in substance, can be reduced to less marvellous 
dimensions. His attitude, however, is rather too subjective to be 
convincing; he selects and rejects rather arbitrarily without argu- 
ment or close discussion. For instance, he disbelieves the celebrated 
story of the Recognition at Chinon, remarking on the Dauphin’s 
miserable and dejected appearance; but Joan could have had no 
idea what he looked like before she saw him, and she certainly never 
saw Fouquet’s famous portrait. So it is with other incidents for 
which there is respectable testimony. 

On the wide subject of her inspiration it can easily be accepted 
that Joan was consciously or unconsciously nourished by the hopes 
and aspirations of her time. No doubt she had heard the “‘prophecies” 
that France was to be betrayed by a woman and redeemed by a 
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maid. It is well known too that St Michael held a large place in 
popular devotion in France, and it is an interesting point that the 
Archangel was taken as a second national patron after the abbey of 
St Denis had fallen into the hands of the English; also that St 
Catherine (of Alexandria) was the popular patron of young girls 
and St Margaret (of Antioch) of young married women. Mr Stolpe 
goes much further in this direction and deduces a great deal from the 
apostolate of St Vincent Ferrer and particularly from the influence 
of the pilgrimage to the Black Virgin of Le Puy, which pilgrimage, 
he says, had actually been made by Joan’s mother. Moreover, the 
atmosphere of national-religious mysticism was particularly strong 
because of the portents and calamities of the time. Joan, of course, 
knew nothing about St Bridget of Sweden or St Catherine of Siena, 
but she was “‘a child of that epoch” and her acceptance by the 
entourage of Charles VII was made possible because the important 
actions of those two women saints were known and taken as 
precedents. 

The military career has given rise to endless discussion. Joan 
herself denied, at Rouen, that in her Letter to the English she had 
described herself as chef de guerre, though the words stand in the 
revised text. It has been maintained that she was much more a 
*‘mascot” than a leader, that it was Dunois who took Orleans, that 
it was La Hire who won the battle of Patay—though Marshal Foch 
did not think so. The fact remains that before she arrived on the 
scene those commanders had achieved very little. Her achievement, 
at the lowest, was an almost miraculous revitalization of the spirit of 
the French forces. It is doubtless true that at Orleans both sides were 
weary and dispirited and that whichever side had first received an 
appreciable reinforcement would have prevailed; but the Maid 
came in person and alone without any body of troops. On the 
decline and fall, when a fog of vacillation and indecision came down 
on the royal forces, Mr Stolpe does not throw much light beyond 
the reasonable suggestion (which is by no means his alone) that there 
was nothing treacherous in trying to get the Burgundians to change 
sides before undertaking an important advance. After all, they were 
Frenchmen. If they came over, the English left flank was turned ; on 
the other hand, a royalist advance against Paris with Burgundian 
forces menacing its right flank would be very hazardous. Nor has 
he furnished any real explanation as to why Joan’s military genius 
deserted her after the Coronation. 

The book is beautifully produced. The only noticeable slips are: 
“Benediction of the Branches” for “Blessing of the Palms”, and 
calling Suger ‘‘archbishop” instead of abbot. There are nine excellent 
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illustrations; seven from the MSS and the famous portraits in the 
Louvre of Charles VII and Philip of Burgundy respectively. 


Elizabethan Quintet. By Denis Meadows. (Longmans. 155.) 


Tue subjects chosen are: “Sir Francis Walsingham, the English 
Machiavelli” ; ‘‘Robert Persons, the Seditious Jesuit”; “John Dee, 
the Queen’s Astrologer”; “Mary Frith, the Roaring Girl”; and 
“Sir John Harington, the Merry Poet”. The two first of these lively 
essays are something more than popular interpretations and clearly 
indicate a real understanding of the period. Starting from the 
portrait at Trafalgar Square and clearly relating it to all that is 
known of Walsingham’s private life, Mr Meadows brings out the 
contrast between an estimable domestic character and a singularly 
ruthless public career. Walsingham’s expertise as the personal director 
of an elaborate system of treachery and terrorism, reinforced by 
forgery, is well described as a supplement and a kind of counterpart 
to the general administration of Burghley. But the Lord High 
Treasurer knew the mind of the Queen and the state of affairs far 
better than did the Principal Secretary who irritated the Queen by 
constantly urging her to go to war on behalf of “our brethren in 
Christ”—the very last thing she meant to do. The fanatical Calvinist 
who would never admit that Christ and Belial could agree, whose 
term for the Queen of Scots was “the bosom serpent”, detested 
Elizabeth’s half-measures and boldly averred that in the service of 
the State one must do things that would be intolerable in a private 
person. In short, he held explicitly that the end justifies the means. 
Although he was a man of the same temper as John Knox or Oliver 
Cromwell, Mr Meadows seems to prefer him, for his fierce sincerity, 
to “the old fox”. Throughout these essays he also appears to over- 
estimate both Elizabeth and Raleigh, although he here has occasion 
to relate her treatment of Walsingham which was an extreme instance 
of her callous ingratitude and her incredible meanness. 

The author’s account of Fr Robert Persons, S.J., written with an 
understanding for which he has had some special opportunities, is 
extremely frank. “Looked at from the standpoint of modern 
nationalism,” he says, ‘‘and closing our eyes to the whole question 
of loyalty to Rome, Persons was guilty of treason.” Again: ‘‘Father 
Persons, but for various factors, including the patriotism of English 
Catholics, would have brought upon his country a foreign invasion 
and the horrors of civil disturbance.” The Deposing Power is called 
a relic of bygone Christendom and the reader is reminded that 
Persons blandly contemplated the introduction of the Inquisition in 
the wake of a Spanish occupation. In fact, “the Hispaniolated 
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Englishman” was never in touch with the English mind and there 
was not a little resemblance to a Spaniard both in his appearance 
and his mentality. 

Dr John Dee, the alchemist, so far from being a charlatan, was 
in reality an idealistic and rather credulous scholar who himself 
became the dupe of an impostor. He had, for his times, a good grasp 
of mathematics, astronomy and geography; he knew the map- 
makers Gerard Mercator and Ortelius and he coined the phrase 
“‘a British Empire”. His enlightened views on shipping and fisheries 
had quite as great a part as his fine appearance in securing and 
retaining the favour of the Queen. 

The two remaining essays hardly call for comment. Sir John 
Harington, a god-son of Elizabeth and a kind of licensed jester, was 
definitely a minor figure; and Mary Frith, alias Moll Cutpurse, 
was a woman of no importance. On page 30 there is a strange slip: 
the Queen-Mother of the last three Valois Kings is twice called 
‘‘Marie” instead of Catherine de’ Medici. 


Péguy. By Alexander Dru. (The Harvill Press. 155. ) 


Tuis luminous essay by an accomplished student of contemporary 
European literature should do much to make its subject better 
understood in English-speaking countries where Charles Péguy is 


still little more than a name. His fame in his own country seems in 
fact to be poised uneasily upon two disparate bases. His death on 
the first day of the battle of the Ourcq (5 September 1914) was an 
almost accidental contribution to the Catholic Revival in France, 
two years after his resounding declaration: Une renaissance catholique 
se fait par moi; and there was also the renown of the nationalist and 
patriotic poet so powerfully expressed in his moving homage to 
Joan of Arc. Nevertheless, he was not easy to understand even by 
Frenchmen. By all the facts of his origin, heredity and upbringing 
he occupied a central position between warring factions yet without 
ever being a neutral. As a university student greatly influenced by 
Bergson and Romain Rolland, he could keep the friendship of Lotte, 
Tharaud and even Barrés. The whole Socialist phalanx were around 
his little Left Wing Bookshop opposite the Sorbonne when he set up 
in business, but the Dreyfus affair opened his eyes to the real 
character of anti-clericals and their tactics. He broke with them all 
and eventually in 1908, at the age of thirty-five, announced himself 
a Catholic; but anything like a definite “‘practising” life was com- 
pletely precluded by his marriage and family circumstances. He 
managed to accommodate himself to the anomalous situation of 
belief without practice, maintaining that he had not been converted 
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because he had not really changed his ideas, but had simply recog- 
nized something that he had always implicitly held. On the other 
hand, he had no tolerance for political Catholicism which, he held, 
took an equal share in destroying the national unity. Thus, he ful- 
minated against what he called the religion of the bourgeois, the 
formal religion of the rich. He was instinctively the enemy of every 
vested interest, no matter what the beliefs or professions of the 
beneficiaries. By both sides he was regarded as a man possessed by a 
diseased passion for liberty. As an écrivain de combat he continued 
imperturbably to fight on two fronts, both against the Action 
Francaise and against the anti-clerical Radicals and Socialists. Thus 
there was the same fundamental difference between him and Jaurés 
as between him and Charles Maurras. He shrewly pointed out that 
the A.F. was false to its own essential principle of Order in adopting 
the Socialist tactics of creating disorder and one of his neatest hits 
was to remark that they selected for particularly virulent attack the 
two men, Briand and Millerand, who by their very nature and 
aptitudes were ideal servants of Power. 

Péguy was essentially a man of the nineteenth century cherishing 
an imperious ideal that was his own personal synthesis of Christian 
Europe, “‘Enlightened” Europe, and modern humanitarian Europe. 
Above all, he worshipped independence and courage, and charac- 
teristically poured out his scorn on men who, he said, were afraid 
of the Voltairian smile of Anatole France. 

But it was only in his poetry that his many contradictions were 
resolved ; for there and there only his conviction of the identity of 
freedom and tradition found full and noble expression. 

J. J. Dwyer 


A New Creation. By August Brunner. Pp. 143. (Burns Oates. 16s.) 


Tue author of this book, of which Ruth Mary Bethell has made a 
competent translation, is the well-known editor of Stimmen der Zeit. 
The problem he discusses is whether religious poverty, chastity and 
obedience are really means to perfection. In achieving a full human 
life the possession of property, marriage and freedom have a recog- 
nized function ; hence it would seem that the adoption of the counsels 
conduces to a loss rather than a gain in personality. The author finds 
the solution of the problem in the nature of Christian perfection. 
Perfection is nothing else than full union with God in Christ. It 
is therefore attained by the exercise of supernatural charity. When a 
man reaches the fullness of charity, he reaches also complete self- 
fulfilment. Property, marriage and freedom can and do contribute 
to the adequate development of charity ; necessarily so since they are 
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the great, God-given realities of human life. But more often than not, 
because of man’s fallen state, they conduce to self-seeking and an 
undue interest in the material at the expense of the spiritual. Hence 
fallen man will attain his true self only if he submits to an apparent 
loss of self; there is no way to the Resurrection but by the Cross. But 
there is compensation to offset the apparent loss; fellowship with 
Christ brings to the dedicated soul incalculable spiritual riches. 

Such briefly is the author’s thesis. He develops it in four chapters 
of compact, close-woven theology, which now and then, however, 
becomes obscure. His picture of the effects of original sin is, to say 
the least, too stark. In what sense can it be granted that ‘‘man feels 
God to be a threat to his existence, a threat to himself, and is there- 
fore in the very depths of his being, from his very birth, filled with 
antipathy and hatred towards him”? 

However, despite blemishes, the book will reward careful study. 
It is a penetrating appreciation of the value and significance of the 
religious and lay states. 


<4 


CORRESPONDENCE 
VIRGINITAS IN PARTU 


(Tue Ciercy Review, September 1956, pp. 545-6; November 1956, 
pp. 701-4; December 1956, pp. 719-26) 


The Rev. Ambrose Farrell, O.P., writes: 

The triple virginity of our Blessed Lady ante partum, in partu, and 
post partum is a dogma of faith. Virginitas in partu implies a miraculous 
birth with bodily integrity. Dr A. Mitterer in his Dogma und Biologie 
der heiligen Familie (Vienna 1952) suggests that this doctrine should 
be examined anew and re-stated in the light of modern biology. In 
this he has been followed by Dr Ludwig Ott in his Fundamentals of 
Catholic Dogma (Mercier Press). It is astonishing that there are 
others who find this approach attractive and who would welcome a 
re-statement of the dogma. Attention has already been drawn to the 
hideous indelicacy of submitting the divine mystery of the painless 
birth of Christ to biological scrutiny. St Thomas in his exposition of 
the subject is greatly beholden to patristic sources, as has been 
indicated already in these pages, and the doctrine itself is firmly 
supported by an unbroken tradition from the time of St Ambrose 
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in the fourth century. How then can a theory, based on biological 
grounds, which affirms that the birth of Christ is natural and 
normal, be reconciled with the requirements of faith? Is it not pure 
sophistry to distinguish here between the essential and the accidental? 

As the Abbé Laurentin observes (Court traité de théologie mariale, 
Paris 1954, p. 86) the virginity of the Mother of God is to be under- 
stood as a bodily radiation of the splendour of her grace and virtue 
in her soul. This can only be deeply sensed by a realization of the 
wondrous harmony and union between her body and soul, which 
triumphed finally in her glorious Assumption. 

The Catholic position may be briefly stated as follows: 

(1) The virginal bodily integrity of the Blessed Virgin in the 
process of giving birth to her divine Son is a matter of faith, acclaimed 
in the Council of Chalcedon 451, defined in the Lateran Council 
649 under the pontificate of Martin I, and still more explicitly 
stated by Pope Paul I'V in the constitution Cum quorundam 7 August 
1555: 

a 5 This mystery of faith like the bodily Assumption of our Lady 
is not strictly an historic event explicitly related in Holy Scripture, 
nor handed down by oral tradition, but intuitively perceived by the 
mind of the Church as virtually contained in the revelation of the 
divine maternity, as professed in the Apostles’ Creed, “Born of the 
Virgin Mary”. 

(3) This perception of faith finds its expression in historical 
tradition and in the Church at prayer (e.g. Communicantes Canon 
for Christmas; Preface B.V.M.; Resp. 8, Circumcision, Roman- 
Breviary ; Paries Resp. 3, Annunciation, Roman Breviary). 

(4) The manner of the virgin birth is not declared but is entirely 
due to a miraculous intervention of God. It is therefore an error in 
theological method to attempt to re-state the mystery in modern 
biological terms after submitting it to gynaecological speculations. 

As we might expect, St Thomas remains the perfect exponent of 
the doctrine of the Church on this subject, and requires no recon- 
ciliation with the findings of modern biology. 


VALIDITY OF DISPENSATION FOR A PUTATIVE CAUSE 
(THe CLercy Review, December 1956, p. 743) 


The Rev. B. G. Wood writes: 
With regard to the validity of a marriage-dispensation granted 
for a cause which was thought to exist, but did not exist in fact, 
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Dr McReavy quotes views for and against the validity. But, if one 
supposes that the Ordinary granted the dispensation by a written 
reply, may one not throw fresh light on the problem by viewing the 
dispensation as a rescript, which is invalid if its unique motive cause 
is false (canon 42, §2)? If there was a rescript and the non-existent 
pregnancy was the unique motive cause invoked, then clearly the 
rescript is invalid, and there is no room for any other view. 


Dr McReavy replies: 

Far from clinching the controversy, canon 42, §2, seems to me to 
leave it exactly where it was. It enunciates, in regard to rescripts 
issued by a superior, a principle which is logically applied, in canon 
84, §1, to dispensations granted by an inferior ; the superior does not 
intend to act without an adequate motive cause, and the inferior 
cannot. If canon 84 stopped at this point, there would indeed be no 
room for any other view. But, in its second paragraph, it makes a 
special exception in regard to dispensations, namely, that a dispen- 
sation granted in doubt as to the sufficiency of the cause alleged is 
valid. It does this in order to spare the dispenser anxieties and 
scruples which would otherwise harass him. Since, in case of doubt 
or error as to the existence of the cause, there would be equal ground 
for worry and uncertainty, a number of authors, before and since the 


Code, have argued that the legislator must be presumed to make the 
same concession. I do not pretend that this is intrinsically the 
stronger opinion; but the objection to it lies in the final clause of 
canon 84, §1, rather than in canon 42, §2. Its apparent conflict with 
that clause is not easily explained away. Still, I consider it strong 
enough, at least extrinsically, to create a dubium iuris such as warrants 
the application of canon 209. 
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